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"the Roman Empire, ſo the Turkiſh ſprung 
out of the aſhes of the former, and of courſe 
occupies many of thoſe rich, fertile and de- 
lightful provinces which under the govern- 
ment of Rome flouriſhed in arts, arms, and 
agriculture. e 


» x 


A country of ſuch prodigious extent muſt 
neceſlarily be ſituate in climates differing con- 
ſiderably at the different extremes; yet it is 

5 - \ — 9 | . 
B ES for 
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temperate,” equal, 280 
2 the ſeating are regular and certain; 
the air is pure; light,"and pengrally healthful ; 
notwithſtanding which, peſtilental diſeaſes 
frequently viſit theſe otherwiſe happy regions, 
and more than counter-balance the incle- 


mencies of the frigid and tempeſtuous north. 


Some of the kmgdoms and provinces of 
Turky abound with corn, olives, citrons, 
| lemons, oranges, figs, raiſins, pomegranates, - 
dates, and other fruits, of the moſt grateful 
taſte and delicious flavour ; others are rich in 
wine, honey, cattle, ſilk, goats hair, goats 
wool, camels hair, cotton, rice, bees-wax, 
piſtachio nuts, and almonds; others produce 
ſaffron, rhubarb, turpentine, ſtorax, gum 
ſeneca, gum tragacanth, gum Arabic, gum | 
ammoniac, opium, galls, maſtic, ſenna, worm 
| feed, alum, vitriol, box-wood ; various drugs, 
medicinal herbs, odoriferous plants, roots and 
woods for dyes, and a coffee. | 


In this country are tos efcuatioie- 
thread,otton-thread,carpets,dimities, burdets, 
— 51 various! Nw and ſhigreen 

5150 r 28 e 


qv 2 — — =. 
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Io the different diviſieasof, Aſtatie Tang, 
all manner of metals and minsrals ate found, 
and almoſt every kind of precious ſtone, 
_ emexalds- in particular, of peculiar beauty, 


luſtre, and ſize, likewiſe: mather of pearl in 


great quantities; this country alſo abounds 
with medicinal ſprings and baths, whoſe 


 Lirtues: and-efficacy are faid at leaſt to rival 
N e the 3 nen in 1. . 1 


10 Nen is „ 3 a e world ellen 
| ſituated for commerce: the ſhort communi= 
cation with India and China, by the Red Sea, 
and the Gulph of Perſia, and by the Levant, 
dhe Mediteranean, and the Black Sea, with 


Europe and Africa, afford its inhabitants op- 


portunities of exporting their valuable com- 
modites- to moſt of the nations who inhabit 


the three quartets of the globe; and they are 
altogether as well provided with timber and 


naval ſtores, to build ſhips for tranſporting | 


their een a navies to protect their 

a leg IR an 1 Fr 6 

| | Qtotainiaoplely whe En ts of Tacky cattes / 
| by the Turks Iſtombul, is one of: the largeſt 
| Cities in n the world, and contains an immenſe 

B 2 | number 
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number of inhabitants; it is built on very 
uneven ground, and the ſtreets are con- 
ſequently the ſame, they are paved, and though 
not ſo clean as thoſe at the * are * 
dirty as r 0 London. | 

T his cityis in 8 free Hoi Miturbaticey 
an officer ſits on a ſmall carpet at the corner of 
moſt of the ſtreets, who, together with his 
companions aſſemble if any riot occurs; the 
police is in many reſpects ſuperior to that of 
any city in Europe, proviſions are always ex- 
ceeding good and cheap, it being the Grand 
Vizier, or prime miniſter's place to 'ſee the 
markets properly ſupplied at reaſonable rates, 
the Grand Seignior likewiſe frequently intro- 
duces himſelf amongſt the people in diſguiſe, 
followed by a few favorite domeſticks at a 
- diſtance, by which means he becomes ac- 
quainted with any neglect or miſconduQ of 
his officers. 


The houſes ff the Turks are uſually quad- 
rangular, or rather conſiſt of different apart- 
ments, bnilt on the ſeveral ſides 'of a ſquare 
yard or court. When the houſes are built 
with ſtone, a manner of building which is 

principally 


eue Arr. wy 5 . 


prineipaliy confined to thoſe of "the affluent, 
me rooms on the ground floor are generally 
arched; over this there is one other ſtofy, and 
. the yoof! is flat; and either covered with ſtone 
or plaiſter: the inſides of the houſes of people 
of faſhion are neatly finiſhed and ornamented 
with painting and gilding; and they are pro- 
vided with great numbers of cupboards and 
conveniences of the like kind; but they are 
little encumbered with furniture, having no 
uſe for chairs, as they fit conſtantly on 3 
carpet placed on an elevated part of the floor, 
or recline on low ſophas; tables are equally - 
unneceſſary, except a kind of low ſtool which 
ſerves to fix a large waiter on at their meals, 
and which is removed as ſoon. as ay "4 are 
inithed, * | 


| | They ſill retain the antient eaſtern: cuſtom 
of inſcribing moral extracts from the Koran, 
over their doofs and windows within the 
houſe, in the ſame manner as paſſages of 
ſeripture are frequently ſelected to adorn our 
chprehes; and this practice ſuits the hatural 
gravity of the Turks, and the conſtant exer- 
| eiſe f religious ceremonies, which: mingle 

with moſt of their common avocations. 
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The exftrinces- to their houſes are ſhut- up 
with double doors, ſo that when they are 
opened it is impoſſible to look into the court or 
ſquare, which is generally provided with a 
baſon and fountain in the middle; water being 
one of the luxuries of warm climates, and 
- equally. deſifable for religious purpoſes. Parts 
of the court are paved, -and others are left as a 
| kind of garden, and produce variety of flowers 
which, with thoſe that are cultivated in a 
great number of pots, are equally. fragrant 
and ornamental. On the ſouth ſide of the 
court there is generally an alcove open to the 
north, one part of which is raiſed about a foot 

or ſome what more from the level of the ground 
and being furniſhed with mats and cuſhions, 
ſerves to receive ordinary viſitors, or ſuch as 
attend the owner of the houſe on matters of 
buſineſs; and the pavement between this 
alcove and the baſon is of chequered work of 
different coloured marbles, and correſponds 
with a large hall on the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſquare, which has alſo in general a fountain of 
water in the middle and is adorned with pots 
of flowers, being lighted from a cupola at the 
top: this room is alſo appropriated for the 
reception of viſitors when the weather is un- 
favourable 


"4 


favourable for entertaing them in the a 3 
but all the internal beauties and ornaments of 
their houſes are loſt to the public, as they 
have ſcarce a window towards the ſirevts ex- 


ceptin the Appen . 101 *nþ 


The houſes of the ordinary tradeſmen and 
common people are for the moſt part built of 


conflagrations in the capital cities and towns; “ 
they differ from ſuch as we have already deſcxi- 


of the nobility and gentry are removed in ele 
gance and convenience from thoſe of the lower 
- claſſes in the various countries of Europe. 


are in Conſtantinople, are by no means places 
of polite reſort; the entertainments provided 
for the gueſts are coffee and ſherbet, of which 


* The Vizierand all the great officers of the Porte are obliged 

to haſten, on the firſt notice of a fire, to the place where it 
breaks out, in order to give such directions as may be thought 
necessary; and, if it increases to any great degree, the Grand 
Seignior himself never fails to go. The means of his conveyance, 

are always at hand; horses ſtand saddled, and boats are kept in 


cers like wise take the same precautions, and frequently are cal· 
led up in their sleep on these occasions, which are not seldom. 
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wood, which frequently occaſions dreadful - 


bed in the ſame proportion as the habitations | 


The coffee-houſes, ſeveral of which there 


readiness both day and night for this purpose. Thi great offi- 
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me Turks are immoderately fond; the keep- 
ers of theſe houſes commonly nn ſome 
buffdon or imaginary' wit, to amuſe them 
with ftories, tricks, and fleight of hand: in 
times of public feſtivity they provide a band of 
NICs and a ſpecies of ſhew or * 


2 7 


— 


Tue Turks are in general out, made, | 
and robuſt, and have few crooked or deformed - 
perſons among them, their complexions natu- 
ral y fair, and their features handſome, eſpeci- 
ally while they are young or preſerved from 
expoſure to the ſun, whoſe penetrating rays, 
in climates which feel its influence in a conſi - 
derable degree, ſoon change not only the ſkins, 
but even the countenances of thoſe who are 
employed in the Iabours of the field or the oc- © 
cupations of war: their hair is commonly of 
a dark, auburn, or cheſnut, and ſometimes 
black, of which laſt colour are their eyes. 


The deportment of the Turks is ſolemn, 
grave and flow; and they appear ſedate, 
paſſive and humble; but they are eaſily pro- 
voked, and their paſſions are furious and un- 
governable | | | 


3 
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Their dreſs conſiſts of a large ſhirt generally 1 | AJ 
of muſlin without neck or wriſtband; a pair ß \ 
drawers tie upon the ſhirt of the ſame fe 
over theſe they draw their breeches, which 7 


are generally of ſcarlet or violet coloured 
. cloth, reaching looſely to the inſtep, where 
being gathered at the bottom, they are ſewed'to - 
a kind of boot of yellow leather without heels; 
_ beſides which they wear ſlippers of the ſame. 
colour and materials, which are left behind 
when they enter an apartment, to preſerve 
the carpets from being ſoiled or damaged; over 
the ſlfirt they wear a veſt or waiſtcoat of any 
colour they pleaſe, this veſt is ſhort and made 
to ſit cloſe to their bodies; it is faſtened with 
ſmall buttons and loops ſet very cloſe together, 
and are often wrought with gold or filver- - 
thread; and over that an enterry of ſilk, 
ſattin, or ſtuff, according to the quality and 
_ circumſtances of the wearer, which reaches to 
the heels, and is made cloſe bodied like a kind 
of caſſock, and is. quilted for warmth in the 
winter; the ſleeves have a number of buttons | 
and'loops the fame as the veſt, in the boſom 
of this enterry, they carry their handkerchiefs 
and pouches of tobacco, of which laſt they | 
make almoſt conſtant uſe ; over this garment - 

| they wear 


* 
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Viera „ a girded tight round the wait, f in 
Which they ſtick their daggers or knives, the 
hilts and ſcabbards of which are ornamented 
wich gold or ſilver, and thoſe. of perſons of 
diſtinction with diamonds and other precious 
ſtonesz over che enterry a looſe coat or gown 
wich wide ſleeves is worn, ads is RT 
D 26 to Enix = 
. | Nad 
eee ar:came of different 
colours ſtuffed with cotton, round the bottom oſ 
which, they bind a turban conſiſting of ſeveral 
yards of narrow muſlin, which, for great offi» 
gers and people of quality are curioufly plaited 

on particular occaſions. The Mufti or ' High- 
prieſt wears à cap of a moſt enormous ſize, tha 
Grand Seignior wears his much ſmaller and the 
turban differently twiſted and richly adorned 
with jewels of ineſtimable value, in the centre 
he wears a large emerald of a moſt beautiful 
luſtre, from which riſes a\neat plume of ſmall 
feathers ; the colour of their turbans is white, 
though. they frequently wear them of red, 
- yellow or black, or of any other -unmixed 
colour except green, which is the peculiar 
property of the Emirs; * a Turk is ſeverely 
* The Emirv are those who pretend to be descended from 
the family of Mahomed, whom all true Musleimen believe to 


be the Mexsenger of God, | ; 
unleſs 
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puniſhed if he preſumes to went enen 1 
unleſs entitled to it; but a: Chriſtian f _— 
eee mult immediately eien ks , 
and dun pang or beter TY qe and E 


| 

if 5 13 | | OP 5 +13 * HP ELTS INT 5 ol 4 
be. common bene wear 1 caps that : - 
fit cloſe to their heads, round which they bind - 


ſhawls or long — of 3 een to 
their circumſtances. ce Kollek 8 


8 * 


2 . 


— 


The Janiferies: or militia, wear. , 5 
a ſereola or cap of ceremony, hanging down . 
behind; and having before à pipe of gin 
leather about ſix inches long which falls upon the 


forehead; for ordinary days wy" n kom de 
of n, red, or eee 
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| © TheTurks are * n — Z 
beard, yet ſhave their heads cloſe except à 
ſmall lock of hair, and uſe a proverbial” ex- 
preſſion in juſtification of the practice; that 
The Devil ne neftles in long hair; as they advance 
to old age, it is a common cuſtom, to dye their 
hearts to conceal the change of colour which - 
begins to take place; they have an averſion to 
Tong nails, and n pare them to „ 

quick. 


* 
— « * 0 4 
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en bes inelinsble — of ben; they 
arxive at womanhood much earlier æhan in 
more northern countries, and preſerve their 
beauties but a very ſhort time after they reach 
maturity, fading at twenty, and growing old 
and even diſagreeable in a very few years after; 
it is very rarely that a Turkiſh woman retains 
the ſmalleſt remains of her enn till thirty-': | 


/ Their dreſs has heen ſo A deſeribed ; 
by an European of the-ſame ſex, whoſe obſer- 
vations were made within the walls: of that 
Haram from whence few of thoſe who have 
once entered have ever eſcaped, and ſo much 
confidence may be placed in the truth of this 
deſcription, that we ſhould be unjuſtifiable if 
we omitted to give it in very nearly the words 
of our learned and ingenious countrywoman, 
who had herſelf contormen: to the pars ho 
eaſtern dreſs. 2 97 


* Haram 0465 the 8 of the women, "ys enclocure 
which particularly concerns them. Seraglio, or as the Turks 
call it, Serail, means no more than Palace. All the Turks of 
distinction have an Haram ; the Grand Vizier himself has no 
Serail. The Ambazadors of 'crowned heads have à Serail but 


no Haram. The Grand Scignior has both the one and the other. 
The 


—— n 
and conceal the legs more modeſtly: thaniperti- 


coats; theſe are generally made of thin roſe- 


coloured damaſk, brocaded with Glvet flowers. 
The ſhoes arc: of white kid leather embroider- 
d »with-igold ;:over this-hangs adhbft.of fine 
White Gllogauze, edged with-erabroidery 31 this | 
-ſhift chas --wide fleeves hanging; halfway down 
the arm, and  is--cloſed) at the neck with ia 
&iamorid button; but the ſhape and colour of 
the boſam are very well to be diſtinguiſhed 
through it. The anterryis made eloſe to the 
ſhape, of r white and: gold damaſ with ; lang 
Meeves) falling» back, and fringed. ith: deap 
gold fringe, and ſhould have diamond or peafl 


buttons. The caften, of che ſame ſtuff Ju 
.the-drawers, iaa robe exactly fitted to the ſhapc, 


and-reaching ta the feet with; very long} ſtrait, 


i Gagees: broad, which all who can afford it 
have entizely. of diamonds or other precious 
tones; thoſe who are not at that expence, 
have it of ex quiſite embroidery on ſattin; but ĩt 
z muſt be faſtentd before with aclaſp ofdiamonds. 
The jub4e is a looſe robe to be put on or 
thrown off according to the weather, being a 


A C * 
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falling-flecves;- oven this a8 a, girdle abaut four 
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- _idkbrocide liked either withermine dr fables, - 
.and'has fleoves. en 8 u 


— —— 
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- The head-dreſy 3 is kin of a cap! "called 
. which in winter is of fine velvet em- 
*broidered with pearls, or diamonds, and in 
ſummer of a light ſhining ſilver ſtuff; this is 

fixed on one fide of the head, from which it 
hangs a little way down with a gold taſſel, 
and is bound on either with a circle of 
: diamonds, or a rich embroidered handkerchief : - 
on the other ſide of the head the hair is laid 
Fat; and here the ladies are at liberty to ſhew - 
their fancies, ſome putting flowers, others a 
plume of herons feathers, in ſhort what they 
pleaſe; but the moſt generat faſhion is a large 
bouquet of jewels made like natural flowers, 
the | buds of -pearls, the roſes of different 
coloured rubies, the jeſſamines of diamonds, 
*the jonquils of topazes, and the like, fo well 
ſet and enamelled, that it is hard to conceive 
any thing of that kind ſo beautiful; the hair 
' hangs at its full length behind, dwided into 
treſſes, braided with pearl or mes in om 
ee | " 
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10 ſome of the diſtricts, but more par- 
ticularly among the Arabs, a large. gold or 


ſilver ring of an inch, or an inch and an half 
diameter, is hung to the external cartilage of 
the woman's right noſtril, which is perforated, | 
for that purpoſe, and theſe people ſometimes- 


mark their under lips, breaſts, and arms, with. 
a bluiſh colour, which they introduce and fix 
indelibly by prickiog the part with a fine, 
needle, and rubbing in a certain powder pre- 

pared for that purpoſe ; but this is to be under 
ſtood of women inferior in rank to thoſe whoſe - 


rich, elegant, and highly fancied dreſs, is cal- 


culated. to adorn. the. perſons of thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed beauties, who are collected from 


various quartefs of the earth, and decked with 
the richeſt ſpoils of the call, t to . the 
an of the ſultan. N | 


The T. women are, as we W 
5 obſerved, inclined to be fat: Nor is 
this conſidered as a deformity; on the contrary, 


a degree of plumpneſs, ſomewhat above the 


— 


i European idea of that, point which conſtitutes. 
beauty, is admired in Turky; and "ns habit 


is rather e anpidets,; ir Gag 


44 
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| The uf ladies affect to edndler 
—— — 
dae n womb of virtue;- yet they almoſt 
1 univerſally dye their eye- brows black, with a 

8 —_  cottjpoſitiont whictiis.caulled! hurra modelling 
mem with a. pencil twthat. form which is 


|= most faſliionable or pleaſing: It is alſo a very 
dene custom tc black: the infides-of their 
j eyelids with 2 powder which they eall i 
18 and which is a mineral ſubstanee reſembling 
1 hd ore, which is prepared by firſt ronstimg it- 
18 i quince, an- apple, or a. truſte and then 

levigating it witk the oil of ſweet almonds: on 
4 poliſhed mirble'; ane this they pretend 
— che dein, to which intent they 
ſorttimmes add to- it flowers of | olibanum; or 


nber, In order to apply this powder, they | 
provide themſelves with a fall cylinder of 
filver or any other metal, or of ivory, about 
fs inches long, and the fize of 4 crow quill; 
Mis instrument is first ppeck in water and 
afterwards iu the powder, and being placed 
againet the eye hortzontally, and the eye-tits 
eloſeck on it, is gently drawn throngh, ſo that 
i effectunlhy Viackent' the infide, and leaves a 
black rim quite roumd the edge; bur this is by 
c been a 
«oy | practice 
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hers epabred, dolly ahi but, ap | 


preſent . prevails | among. ſuch. of the m 


Turky who chuſe to distinguiſh themſelves 25 | 


the n maitres of: een en 7% n HF. 
| 1 a as din Het 


5 are e ladies content. with staining 
| a eye-brows and eye- lis their hands au "IP 


feet are ornamented in nearly. the ſame, 


With this difference, that the colour they chu 1 85 


for this purpoſe is a duſky yellow, with-which 
they touch the tips of the fingers and toes, and 


of theſe extremities in the forms of; lowers 


drop a few ſpots of the preparation uſed in this 
operation on the hands and feet; ſome indeed, 3 
as marks of ſuperior elegance, stain'great-paxs 


and figures, with ſome dye of a dark green cast 


but this ſoon loſes its beauty, and changes to 
a colour not leſs unpleaſing than the other 
they dye their nails a roſe colour; and when 
their hair begins to fade they colour it wich a 


r Wege green It to a a fal dae S 


4 


8 woman of any rank is e 


| 7 to go into the ſtreets, ſhe is-obliged to Wear two . | 


veils; of. which one hides the whole head - dreſs 


9 „ and 
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the other” cempfeatly covers the whole face, 
Except rhe" eyes; even the MMape is eſfectualiy 
_ Write by 2 gurment called a ferigte, with- 
ut Which no 'womdrt: of rank can appear. 
This part of the dreſs is in ſummer made of 
Plain filk or ſtuff, and in winter of cloth; and 
Das long ſleeves which reach to the eue 
Angers and wrap round them. As the exterior 
f afe alike, the miſtreſs cannot be diſ- 
Wvered' from her ſlave; and as it is contrafy 
ts an eſtabliſhed cuſtom for any man to touch, 
br even to follow a woman in the ſtreets; theſe 
Indfcrimitiate maſquerading dreſſes afford op- 
Portunities and conveniences for "intrigue, 
equal to thoſe which are 8 in BY moſt 
eee e e fe; RN 
229 115 5 21 | 3 
©? Vader theſe diſguiſes e are 
made at the ſhops of Jews who generally vend 
the richeſt commodities of the empire ; there 
the amorous couples meet, and the favoured 
gallant frequently purſues an amour of this 
ſort, without ever diſcovering either the name 
or quality of the lady who honours him with 
her notice, and rewards his aſſiduity with her 


17 1 


The 


eee — — — - 
monly of fried eggs, honey; cheeſe, an 
RMke; their Ginners ate early, generally ace 
eleven in the ſummer, and in the winter even 
ſooner. They uſe a. large round waiter, either | 
of ſilver or of copper tinned, eee 


circumſtances; this waiter is ſet upon 4 
wooden ſtool, about twelve eee ee 
high, and they carefully. proſerve the carpet 
vhich covers the: floor from being ſoiled, | by 
placing a piece of cloth or leather under he 
ſtool at meal- times, which is removed as ſoon 
a5 the dinner is finiſhed; the- waiter remains 
uncovered, except by the diſhes, the largeſt of 
which are placed. in the middle, and the 
ſmaller, containing the ſallads, pickles and 
bread; as well as the fpoons, are placed round 
the edges; as ſoon as thoſe who ate to dine are 


ſeated, a piece of ſilk or a napkin-long'enough | 


to ſurround” the waiter, round which they 


always fit eroſe-legged on mats placed upon 


each perſon has eat a ſmall· quantity of it, and 
another is * on; * neither _ knives nor 
| | forks 


the carpet, is ſpread on their knees: At the 
tables of perſons of condition, only one. diſh is 
ſerved at a time, which is removed as ſoon as 


| 


: 


— 


r Abart. 


OE 2 the place of botht wih their 

es | rgarn Kong tothe general cuſtom of the 

5 Eaſt; for ſoup, fauces, and other liquids, 'they 
uſe ſpoons made of tortoiſe ſhell, horn, or 
wood, -ornamented with ſmall pieces of coral; 
being prohibited by their 2 * "ON or 
8 } 27% | 275 
& I's; 

„Their ns. is 3 ven Gowns 
— into thin cakes which they call eclmecł, 
dut it is neither fermented properly nor well 

: baked, for which reaſon they conſtantly eat it 

new; but they have great variety of biſcuits 
and ruſks, the tops of which they commonl7 
ſtrew with the ſeeds of ſeſamum or. fennel 
flower“. Their butter is not made like ours; 
but on the contrary is nothing but the fat of 
fheeps tails which are incredibly large in ſome 
parts of Turky, melted down, and e 
in ans ell . 


1 
— 


The firſt diſh "FRY at dinner is A 
ſoup and the meal generally finiſhes with | 


* 


* The Mahomedans have a particular esteem fot bread, and 
carefully” take up the smallest crumb they perceive on the 
ground; they consider it an heinous sin to trample ths Vat | 
FTF. 


jpegs 
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Ah ir; and laſt of all, esch perſon ties 


butter, or muttomg. the: other: diſhes, Wien 
are more or: leſt: numerous acvording worm 
or fortune, conſiſt of ſtowed: fowls,.pigeons;. or! | 
other birds ſtuffed with rice and ſpicedy-amdt 
ſmall pieces of mutton ſtewed with herbs, or 


 roaſted;. Az a. grand: regale, they Ally d 


wick almonds,: raiſius, piſtachibs, and rioe, and 
tow” it: whole ;: thay make variety of puſtuy, 


en in P of meaty. andi nine of: Mee 
preſerved: fruits ʒ but the paſte acquires: from 


the. badneſs-oft the dutter æ rancid: taſte, very 
unpalatable to thoſe who: are unaccuſtomed 

to it. With the pillow a diſh of ſweet jelly 
eomes to the table, whieh is ſometimes enten 


fingle ſpoonful of a thin kind of ſyrup in ,, 
ate full fliecs of various dried fruits. When 


they have finiſhed eating, a ſervantpours watun 
on their hands, which they wall, and after 


wards rince their mouths with the fue weten, | 


e ee 4 * . en 


> 
1 


Their diſhes are in general ee, und 45 
highly ſalted: and ſpiced, as well as feafoned 
with onions or garlic; but they are no 


Krangers to piquant ſauces, uſing vinegar and 


lemon, 


* MUSLEINAN ADETI. 


lemon, or pomegranate juice, to render them. / 
pdignant; water is the only liquor they uſe at: 
their meals; but they drink coffee and ſmoke: 
tobacco almoſt immediately after they have 
„%% 


* 
.» * 


They take their ſuppers at fix o'clock in 
the ſunimer. and five in the winter, which 
conſiſt of nearly the ſame diſhes as the dinner; 
in the winter their viſits are generally made 
after ſupper, - They eat conſiderable quanti- 
ties -of fruit between their meals according to. 
ye Ret os Si | 4 


| The mus 4 the' common people are con- 
ned to a ſmall number of diſhes, neither 
drefſed with much art or highly ſpiced or 
ſeaſoned. Bread, butter, rice, and a little 
mutton, and a diſh, or two peculiar to the 
country, compoſe their winter food; in the 
ſummer they are ſupplied with variety of fruits, 
which with rice, bread, and cheeſe, conſtitute 
their meals, the principal of which, as in moſt 
other countries, is taken in the evening, when 
they return from the labours of the dax. 


— » » a , \ i 1 . * 


Wine \ 


uA ADETL. a * os 


moved it from all poſſibility: of "OY 


lawful, that they have determined, © If wine be 
ſpilt en the ground, and in that place 'graſs 


grout, and theep or oxen are fed with that 


pasture, thoſe cattle "become. baram - or a 
minable, yet they do not ſcruple to drink - 
wine in private 'among ſele& and confidential 


friends, and unleſs they have enough of it to 


elevate them into a diſſolute mirth, or to a 


ſurfeit or vomit, they eſtcemn it not worth 
en 1 


2 


Gate of ths Turks are mbH addifted. to 


the uſe of opium, called by them offone, which 
produces ſome of the immediate effects of 
drunkenneſs, inſpiring them with an extraor- 
dinary chearfulneſs, rouzing them into unuſual 
exertions, and occaſioning a kind: of temparary 


delirium. Nor is this ſort of intemperance 
leſs deſtructive to the | conſtitution than wine 


or ſpirits, though not exactly in the ſame 


way; the latter brings on fevers, dropſies, 


conſumptions, and a kind of rickets; and 
thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to opium, 
6 | either 


Wine and ſpirits are expreſsly forbidden 
beet in the Koran, and the numerous 
expoſitors of the Turkiſh law, have ſo far re- 


—— ́—ÄW—— — ͤ nn % „% es v4 oe 
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Teriaky Teharchiſſy, or the market. for: the 


„ . 


ene or emixed with ſpices andi ſxeet- 
ameats; expetience the infiemities of- old age at 
an early period vof life; loſs ef memory and 
AMulneſs of © apprehenſion being uſually the 


_ ſymptoms which feretel a total deprtvation of 


the mental powers, in which ſtate thoſe who 
ure devoted to this pernicious A 
og * e e N 
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takers of opium ;''there» towards evening, the 
Aovers of this drug are ſeen coming down all 
the ſtreets which lead to the ſolimany® z their 
pale and melancholy figures would be ſufficient 
eto raiſe pity, did not their lengthened necks, | 
their heads turned an one ſide, their hack 
Vones diſtorted, their ſhoulders raiſed up to 
their ears, and / a number of other extraragant 
— — recog 
8 of RE ee 
e me ee uule wos eee 
ane of the walls chat ſurround the ſquare, 
within whioh äs "the-moſyue. Tbeſe ; ſhops 


E + The rg morgue e plce of auf in cue 


* * 
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are 


are diſtributed; thoſe moſtuſed: to tke practice 


returns home in a ſtate of total irrationalithÞ 


1 | 
»1Þ ſhaded by arboues that ede to 


the othur; and under wch the navſters: tals 


care to plane little. ſofas to nee ,αẽe delt 5 
gyeſtsj. without ſtoppint vpn che paſſugs,” "THE 
euſtomers arrive and place themfetves In 
order, and take the doſe Hen the habits'exch 
have: contratted render neceſfuary. Tie pills 


perhaps fwallow four; larger than olives; awd 
anch, immediately drinking a glafsi of cold 


Water, waits in his partieular attitude. Am 


agrecable reverie at the end of three quarters 


theſe.automatons;z cauſing them to throw them 
ſelves Into a thouſand- different poſtures, but 


always extravagant and merry. This is the 


moment lien the: ſcene becomes moſt! in- 
tereſting; all the actors are happy, and each! 


but likewiſe. in the entire and full enjoyment 
of happineſs not to be procured! by reaſon, 
diſregarding the ridicule of thoſe they meet 
who divert themſelves by making them talk: 
abſurdly, each imagines, and looks; and feels 
bimſelf poſſeſſed of whatever he wiſhes. The 
reality of . often ww leſs ſatis ! 
faction. pt: Tay 
D The 
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of 1 —— in moſt eſtimation. among 
the: Turks, and which indeed conſtitute all 
their public refreſhments, are coffee and 
ſherbet,; the former which is made very ſtrong, 
and taken without milk or ſugar, is in conſtant 
uſe, being univerſally drank at certain times of 
the day by all ranks of people. At a viſit the 
entertainment commences with a diſh of coffee, 
accompanied. by ſweetmeats or acid eee 
after which pipes of tobacco and ſherbet. are 
preſented to the gueſts; and, if they are of high 
quality, the room is perfumed by burning ſweet 
wood in a-cenſer, or ſweet waters are ſcattered 
over it; but this ceremony is a civil intimation 
that the viſitors are expected to withdraw. 


Are 


Ihe ſmoking of tobacco, which is excel- 
lent in the Levant, is a general cuſtom, moſt 
of the Turks delight in having their chabouks 
or pipes conſtantly in their mouths, even while 
they are performing their ordinary avocations. 
This cuſtom is not wholly confined to the men; 
many women are addicted to it, it is commonly 
taken in pipes of wood, the ſtems of which 
are remarkably long and chiefly of the roſe or 
cherry tree, thoſe uſed by the affluent are 
uſually ornamented with fibver, amber, agate, 
6 1 | &c. 


nes fin Al rtf 1 


&c. the bowls are neatly made with clay and 
elegantly gilded; ſome of thoſe who are rich 
uſe the Perſian caalean or hooker; which is 2 
method of paffing the ſmoke in tubes through 
a veſſel of water before it reaches the mouth 
which renders it mild and cool, and is attended 
with the peculiar advantage of being leſs apt 
to leave a diſagreeable ſmell. and taſte in the 
mouth, than when it is ſmoked in a common 
pipe. No perſons of what rank ſoever ate 
mitted to walk the ſtreets of Conſtantinople 
with lighted pipes in their mouths. The 
Grand Seignior is proſcribed by the Mahomedan 
law from uſing tobacco or ſnuff, and all his 
domeſticks are likewiſe ftrictly prohibited 
from the uſe of thoſe articles wo the ſee 
v or n n * 
Among the ee of the Turks; hi 
dagnio ſeems to hold the firſt place; for:though | 
bathing is undoubtedly contributory to health. | 
in warm climates, and the religion of Ma- 
homed enjoins it as a ſacred ceremony, yet, 


next to the delights of the un. * nen 
their mn EATERS! * : - 
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tor each ſex; hut they are more 


Mee e 


Ache cities and great towns ate prorided 
with public baths, ſometimes in difinR places 


commonly 
appropriated to the uſe of both at diffexent 
mes of the day, the men uſing them in che 
morning, and the women in the afternoon, 
The conſtruQion of theſe bagnios is well 


adapted for the nde of amuſement * 


ae 


2 io The entannce. is — a — room, — 


vided with a fountain and baſon of water in 
the middle of it, and ſofas round the walls 3 
3nd here the company aſſemble, enter inte 
copverſetion, and prepare themicives for 
bathing, by diveſting themſelves of their uppes 


garments. The room receives n ſenſible 
warmth from the bath, but a door opens from 


it into a leſs ſpacious. apartment, which is 
fomewhat heated; and here the - perſon who 
intends to bathe leaves the remaining part of 
his dreſs, and proceeds to the actual bathing 
zoom, which is of a larger ſize, and the air of 
Which receives an additional degree of heats 


about the ſides of this room are placed baſons 
of ſtone about a yard in diameter, into each of 


Which two cocks admit warm and cold water, 
; 8 ſo 
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fo that it may de rendered more or left hot, 

| according to inelination or other circumſtancet; 
each of theſe baſons is alſo orovidad with. 
veſſels of copper to pour water over the bodies 
of thoſe who bathe ; and there are fometimes 9 
two rooms furniſhed exactly in the ſame 
and differing only in the degree of heat; and 
each of them have generally in one of the 
corners a large baſon or ciſtern, capable of 
containing the whole body, and about four feet 
deep. The + bathing rooms receive their 
Hght from'domes, which are "AO covered | 
* ee * | 
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enters the — room, ets © 
à compoſition, which, being applied to thoſe 
parts of the body which nature has provides 
with hair, loofens it, ſo that it i is eaſily takt 
off; after Which theſe parts are carefully | 
waſhed; after this ceremony has been per- 
formed, he has to undergo an operation which 
appears painful and troubleſome to an Eu- 
ropean, but which the Turks ſubmit with 
evident marks of ſatisfaction. 1 


wy IMS 8. 


5 MESSE1MAN Ax 
+: {Que of the attendants of the bagnio now 
be, mould, and chafes the Whole body, 
haginning, at. the tops of the ſhoulders, and 
proceeding. downwards; and in the perfor- 
Wanse of this ſervice, he gives each of the 
8 —— — — 
enen i 


1 The perſon 8 laid on his — . his | 
arms folded jacrols his : breaſt, the. attendant 
ſeizes the back part of his neck, and making 
an. effoct to raiſe him, the vertebræ of the back 
are affected like the joints of the fingers, and 
ſeem to have been ſubjected to a momentary | 
diſtocation; after this the back is chafed again, 
and baſons of the warm water being thrown 
dyer the whole body, it is gently, rubbed with 
3.99arſe.cloth, and then with a lather of ſoap; 
Which being ; waſhed off, he binds a napkin 
round his head, another round his middle, and 
ſometimes throws a third over his ſhoulders; 
and witheut drefling himſelf, returns to the 
room of general aſſembly, ſmokes his pipe, 
3nd takes coffee, fruit, fweetmeats, or other 
refreſhments, and joins in converſation till he 
is diſpoſed to reſume his cloaths and depart. 
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Few opportunities have effeted of adchuir- 
ing accurate accdunts of therminner in dyhich 
che women. enjoy his dmufement ;-pirhaps 
the only one Which can bu depended, on is 
that Which has been communicated ih the 
Works of the lady te whom: we habe been 
alceally indebted: for an elegant; deſcription} of 
the female Turkiſh drefs. > 1010qUIq 
Snivix ai .; 29129w 283 u H brig 2odoit ods of 
i; This noble and ingenious traveller informs 
us, that it ls not unsſual fot: tw hundred 
ladies 3 attended by their, roſpectidve ſlaves of the 
ſame ſex, to aſſemble at one of thoſe bagnios; 
and after having undergone: the. operation of 
pittifications by water, to reeline themſelhes n 
the ſofas, and either employ theniſelves in 
working, or engage in converſatien with 
etlers, taking coffee, therbet, fruits, ſweet» 
meats, and other refreſhments, ei | 
well as their attendants, Who are in general 
young and beautiful, remaining wholly unin- 
cumbered with the unneceſſary ornaments of 
dreſs; and, uneonſeious of the leaſt indecency, 
exhibiting charms, which, to the: honour of 
theſe Eaſtern beauties, ſeem neither: to inſpire 


_ vanity in themſelves; or envy in others. 

Ta | | N 284 unn 23 $3093 
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But as" theſe are the only a 
Wich the cuſtoms of the eaſtern world allow 
for diſplaying the richneſs and fancy of their 
Areſſes, or the profuſion and elegance of their 
yewels, the garments and ornaments which are 
laid aſide on their entering the bagnios, and 
reſumed before they leave them, are always 
proportioned in magnificence and conſtruction 
to the riches and taſte of the wearer; in giving 
proofs of which, the ladies of diſtinction vie 
with each other in theſe ſacred receſſes, to 
3 —— 2 21 
ern 
- 'Thoſe/exerciſes which ue the chief | 
3 of Europe, are but little practiſed 
by the Turks; hunting, ſhooting, riding, and 
Walking, for pleaſure or health, they treat as 
an abſurd application of that time, which they 
ſpend much more agreeably to their ideas, in 
lolling upon ſofas, ſmoking their favorite 
tobacco, or viſiting the numerous collection of 
beauties, incloſed in the harams, who are de- 
voted to their more voluptuous enjoyments; 
thoſe who have country-houſes or gardens 
diſtant from the towns, will ſcarce ſubmit to 
the toil of viſiting them; | becauſe, - where 
coaches and other vehicles of the like kind are 
- little 


£ 
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little: in uſe, they are under the neceſity..of 
breaking through that fixed and ſenled habit - 
indolence which ſeems to poſſeſs them ene 
ſally. However, when they conquer 
lazineſs ſo far as to mount their horſes for 2 an 
excurſion of a few miles, the journey is un- 
dextaken with infinite parade; a number ef 
ſervants: preceding them on foot, and particu» 
farly till they get beyond the towa or n 
n they reſide. 5119. 
5 bn 
Wüen the kadies alt, chick: panes | 
but very ſeldom, they are without the con- 
veniency of coaches, and muſt either walk if 
the diſtance is ſmall, or be conveyed in litters, | 
if they undertake any: cenfiderable journiesy 
theſe- litters are very cloſely covered bp, and 
carried; beteten qules ; though the Jower 
ranks have a ind of box oft cradle, which ib 
hung to the ſide of a mule, and is of a fi 
juſt large enough to contain the precibus 
burthen. A 15540; | BORY , 7 4 — 


One of the few active amuſements of the 
Turks, is a kind-of mock fight maintained on 
horſeback with ſhort ſtaffs, in the exerciſe of 
e well: a9. the management of their 
4 horſes 
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© horſes on theſe occaſions, they ſhew no ſmall 
dexterity; but this exerciſe is confined to 
perſons of high n. is __ ſeldom 
— | | 


8 


Their favorite amuſements are games re- 
fembling cheſs and drafts, at both which they 
are particularly expert; they have alſo other 

ports reſembling the Chriſtmas gambols of 
chriſtian countries; ſuch as hiding a ring 
under one of a number of cups placed on a 
waiter, and gueſſing by rotation under which 
it:may be found ; they ſeldom play for money 
but the winner on this occaſion has the privi- 
lege of compelling thoſe. who. have failed to 
name the right cup, to ſubmit to have their 
Faces blacked, or ſtand in certain poſtures, for 
the - gratification of this pleaſure, they are 
however, obliged to admit ſome of their 
domeſticks or inferiors to the diverſion, thoſe 
who'are of any rank being too proud to be 
jeſted with, though they enjoy the humiliation 
1 * others. 


They have wreſtlers among them, who 
ſeem to be mere mercenaries, going about for 
the entertainment of ſuch perſons who chuſe 


n | | to 
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to pay them for exhibiting; their ſtrength and 
agility ; as to art in this exerciſe, they ſeem 
to place no great reliance on it, coming on 
with vaſt parade and flouriſſi, and threatening 
their antagoniſts in ſet terms; but the whole 
affair conſiſts of a few puſhes and a ſtruggle 
or two, and the ſcene cloſes with ſome pieces 
of buffoonry, performed by the companions of 
the wreſtlers, and in a ſtile nen as teten 
ing as the other. | | 


ttt is lf a 3 of gain; and 
is practiſed to this end by perſons of both ſexes, 
in whoſe performance the legs and feet ſeem 
to be leſs engaged than the hands and arms; the 
former ſerving principally to enable them to 
turn round, that they may exhibit to every 
part of the company attitudes and geſticulations, 
which however well they are calculated to 
entertain an Aſiatic polite circle, would be 
conſidered in the European world, ſomewhat | 
vulgar, if not indecent. 


The Turks are 1 the polite 
entertainments of the drama, however, they 
are amuſed on particular oecaſions, by the per- 
formance of a fort of ſhew or ſpectacle, of 
1 which 
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whickthe- following ſpecimen is inſerted in 
the- words of an eye witneſs#; it was per- 
formed by deſire of a. Turk of: diſtinction on 
the - pregnancy: af one of the: pounds _e 
| — A eee e . 


LY 
. 


| « eg ee b near e 
eee poſts forty feet diſtant from 
each other, ſupported a cord. faſtened to 
© their upper ends; round this cord. other 
6 ſmaller cords were tied, to which glaſs 
lamps were fixed at convenient” diſtances 

<<. from: the objects they. were intended to il- 
4 luminate . The cypher or ſignature- of 
the Grand: SeigniorF,. the repreſentation of 
37m and mne. . the Koran 


15 1 


1 


n | *- Ban Tos. 


4 Their great mosques are illuminated in the came inanner 

22 Remazan or fast ; the principal cord: is fastened to- 
the Minarees or Towers, and lamps; are suspended to it by 
ritigs 30 2s to let them slide; each of them is lighted at the 
gallery of one of the minarees ; and from the gallery of ther 
opposite minaree a small cord is extended by which they aro | 
Ra replaced, and kept at convenient digtances. 


"4 The Cypher of the present Grand Seignior may * zeen in 
the- Frontispiece of this work; engraved from the original i in 
TI any (35144; 40, Doan e. 
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- 
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„ preſents a houſe 


% were preſent, à grand line of 
« lation, of which the women of the pop! 
<« oceupied a part. The Mluminatzon, wit 
„ out this circle, was only i 
«« notice of the ente 


*% M. ©; 


«© comedy was the moſt 


Y 


4 A kind of cage, three uhm 
feet high, hung with a curt 
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_ Jewiſh , aQtors-"drefſed- like à woman; 

«another Jew in the habit of à young Turk; 
<< .and-fuppoſed-toibe enamoured with the lady 
 $r0of the houſe; a valet pleaſantly abſurd; à 
W faurth jew. dreſſed like a woman, and 
Meacting the part of the gallant, a huſband 
40 who is impoſed upon, and, in ſhort, the 
de characters which we ſee every where, ſtand 
«without and compoſe the piece. But that 
_ <<: which is ito be met with no where elſe is 
« the denouement: every thing is acted, and 
« nothing left to the imagination of the 
* ſpectators. If the ſummons of the Mudzzin®*, 
is heard during theſe interludes, the Muſlei- 
<«, men turn their faces towards Mecca, or 
4% Mecque , and perform their devotions; 
6; while the actors TIEN to 3 
eis part ni AE 6 4; 91 
een ir do nes or 4514 of in * * 

e Some clumſy. — weekilers, 
5, buffoons, and u___ mam dancers, fill up 
„eie be h kiten uf be gieal Miosdues: this office 


the Imaum gr Pariah — — himself in the mall 
ones; but in the great it is a separate business: they summon 


the true believers to prayers, by saying, in a kind of singing 
ve, Gd 18; great; God is Gia, there is but one God 5 lasten to 


14e their profession of ib. 


eite e * 
else Fe place of Mahomed's birth. TOP 
tes! © f tlie 


n Cod is God, and Mahomed is his Prophet. This last phrase 


— 


ns, he. intervals: detween one comedy and 
« another.” ien 3 Þþ ITS. wad. te Gili m. 
Except in their public feſtivals, theſe actors 
never exhibit their talents but within the walls 
of houſes, when they celebrate marriages or 
give particular entertainments. Theſe c 
panies of buffoons, are either all men or all 
women; thoſe conſiſting of women perform 
their paris within the harams, with the ſame 
exactneſs, as the com f 


0 1 
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Various are the accounts which. have deen 
. their muſie ; which ſome aſſert to be. 


rude, *barbarous; and difcordant; and others 
maintain to de ſweet, ex 
monlous, It may not be 
cile theſe ſeeming Agerene y ſuppenlg 
that the former were only eue With the 
commor muſic of che ſtreets, © Which ma 
well deſerve the repreſentation they make 
it, and that the others have been admitted th 
the concerts and private parties of the great, 
Where the ableſt vocal and inſtrumental perz 
formers might be engaged; whoſe talents ad 
taſte may reſcue the national credit *frotn tf 
no; 445% 5.23634 36 Was. 562 19 2 


we have juſt 


* 


o 
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* 
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3 being [ſtrangers 19 the charms of 
— en as 
088 4 $5838: MITES! 70 wel, 4 217455 7 M4 
b Take — en erage 
pets, hautboys, cymbals, and large drums, the 
upper and lower ſides of which are ſtruck at 
the ſame time; the former with. drum-ſticks 
of a large ſize, and the latter with a ſmall 
elaſtic rod; they have alſo drums nearly of 
the ſize with thoſe uſed by the Europeans, but 

they are uſually beat with the e | 
drum-ſticks. ; 


15 . py 7 I 142 * 7 A * 


ae e n ute, which i of.o particular, — 
ſtruction, the Arabian fiddle or violin, and a 
kind of, guittar, but their inſtruments are 
almoſt, conſtantly accompanied by the tam» 
bourine, which they call. the ze, and which 
A 
being, a. hoop covered with parchment, and 
furniſhed with ſmall pieces of, metal hanging 

ta the edges of it; however jingling and dif- 
cordant the ſound of this inſtrument may be 
to modern ears, ſome what of the ſame kind | 
was certainly uſed. at the feſtive. entertain- 
r dears a very ſtrong 


re- 
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ET DE REA EIT 
aud eee ee ene provinder 
the capital; the comminon people ate. en,, 
tained by a kind of bagpipe, Which ig; played 
- by itinerant — * our barrel-ofgans 
eee eee e e re 


7 R rn 5 113 7 M9500 RN fe: 
The * ene e- Wel pa 
are not altogether calculated for the delfeate 


organs of an 1 talian audience ; power of Vee 
| ſeems to be conſidered as the chief excellence, 


and this is exerted in a way which doesnot 


admit of thoſe nice -modulations that mek the 
ſoul bree 0795 1 dad NC 
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Though thay _ law won tolerable ex- | 
aQieſs when ſeveral inſtruments are performed 


in concert, yet they do not divide their | 


muſic into different parts; being moſtly ig- 


norant of the notes, and relying only on. the 


ear, it is rather extraordinary that they ſhould 


be acquainted with the meaſures uſed in this 
ſcience, and _ 2 ng: denoiminations: for 


ns 8 Th Dave 


» * ' 
* — n * - : — 
N — i * 5 \ , 4 * ? . * 


Tue Turks as well ing Eaſtern i nations "Y 
A are eee aht with the pernicious cuſtom ſo 


1 pre- 


>> WW -- denkt Ar. 


__ prevalen rin the Weſter world, of inverting 
the urder of the ſeaſons appointed for reſt and 

__ - lihous, and turning night into day; they re- 
in dhe morning; they generally ſleep on 
mattraſs laid upon the floor, and covered with 
a "ſheet, another of which is faſtened to a 
Ughe counterpane in the ſummer, and a quilt 
or: Woeolen coverlet in the colder ſeaſons of the 
year, and thrown over them. They ſleep in 
drawers, and according to the warmth of the 
weather, in one or more veſls or waiſtcoats ; 
and in ſevere ſeaſons are wrapped in furs, and 
ufe one of their common cuſhions inſtead of a 
pillow, though ſome have both bolſter and 


5 e mg eee 


- They do ee 
tain hour, and wait the approach of fleep; 
but, being ſeated on the mattraſs, they fmoke 
ull they find themſelves fleepy, and then laying 
themſelves down, their ſervants cover them up. 
Some of high rank have muſicians attending 
when they retire to reſt, who endeavour to 
compoſe them by the ſofeſt ſtrains of muſic ; 
aud others employ ſome young man of letters, 
who is conſidered as a kind of fecretary, to 
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authors who recount the lives and actions . : 
| Mahomed, Ali, and the other founders of their 2 


"ow Their ſleeping. places vary according 

to the different climates of ſo extenſive; a 1 5 
country; in the warmer parts their mattraſſs 
are laid on the tops of the houſes in the ſum- 
mer months, or in their courts, under an 
alcove; in the winter they chuſe the ſmalleſt 
rooms for ſleeping places, and even in thoſe 
have ſuch fires of charcoal, as would ſuffocate 
an European, and mult be pernicious even to 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to them. - 
have generally a lamp burning; and if they 2 
awake in the night, refreſh themſelves with a 
pipe, a diſh of coffee, or ſome ſweetmeats; © 


fitting up till the inclination to ſleep returns. 
The Turks are not allowed by their law _| _ 
more than four wives, but they ate at Hberty TRE. 

to have as many concubines as they ann 
1 Contrary to the uſual cuſtoin of the Euro- = 

' | | peans; the huſband purchaſes his wife, and 
chat 100 without having examined or ſeen ine 
. | | jewel — 

| ES "Ii 


is 
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jewel he pays for. When a young man is 
eonſidered marriageable, which is from ſeven- 
teen to twenty, and the girls from fourteen 


upwards, the mother of the youth, or other 


ſemale relation or friend, looks out for a wife 
for him among the young women of his own 


rank; and having found one ſhe approves, en- 
- quires of her mother if ſhe is engaged, and 


then reports her ſucceſs to the father of the 
youth, who ſettles the whole affair, and fixes 
the price which his ſon is to pay for the lady, 
with her friends; when matters are in this de- 
gree of forwardneſs, the young couple are ac- 
quainted with their deſtination, to which they 
ſubmit without reluctance, being wholly un- 
acquainted with the forms of ten or 
* e. * 25 . 1 tx 


— 


3 — chad hs delle to. the 
cadi or judge, attended by ſeveral of the male 
relations of each ſide, who firſt identify, by 
proper teſtimony, the appointment of- theſe 
repreſentatives of the intended bride and bride- 
groom ; this done, the ceremony of the mar- 
riage contract is performed by the payment 
and acceptance of the ſtipulated price, and 
the hands of the proxies being joined, the 

FF afhance,. 


1 


23 the —— a e of the 
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ney of the: 
laid out in 1 cloaths, jewels, and ornaments for 
der perſon, and in furniture or decorations'for 
her bed chamber, her father and paged 
' moſt caſes conſiderably, as 3 payment 1 
to the father of the bride: ſeldom amoumta td 

any great ſum, being rather enacted as a 

matter of cuſtom then of real 


and theſe nuptial preſents are ſent, with par- 


ticular ceremonies, to the intended reſidence 


of the contracted couple, two or three 

te that on which the bri 
termined to take home his wife; cho at the 
ſame time invites his friends, 


gueſts, and thoſe ſent by others who have 18. 


ceived: invitations, it being an invariable. 


caſtom for all who are invited, as well as thoſe _ 
. who attend, to offer theſe tokens of their eſteem 
Aab. 


— 
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and dependents, keeping open houſe till the 
day, and receiving the preſents brought by his. 


— — eb 


-» 
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46 
00 che day appointed for the. bridegroom 


7p (oireceive his wife, all the female friends and 
- acquaintance of each, together with others 
who are induced by curioſity, aſſemble at a 
bagnio; appointed for this purpoſe. The ma- 
trans place themſelves round the largeſt room 
on the 'marble ſofas, and the virgins diveſt 
themſelves of their cloaths with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and appear without any covering or 
other (ornament than. their own long hair 
| braided with ſtrings of pearl or ribbands. 
The arrival of the bride at the door being an- 
nounced, two. of theſe unineumbered beauties 
meet her and her mother, or any other par- 
ticular friend, and conducting them into the 
room, proceed to reduce the bride to a ſtate of 
nature; this ſervice being performed, two 
others, who; are provided with ſilver cenſers 
fled with perfumes, begin a proceſſion round 
the three large rooms of the bagnio, being 
followed' by the whole virgin train, in pairs, 
the leader linging anepithalamium, with which 
- the others j Join in chorus, the laſt couple lead- 
ing the heroine of the day, whoſe eyes are 
mend wih e ee Ye 
of modeſty. 13 | 


NT oh The 


* 


4 © The 'proceſlio ion ended, che bride n las 
round to the ſeveral matrons, and receives. 
the congratulatory compliments and preſents 


of each; which latter conſiſt of jewels, pieces 
of embroidery, handkerchiefs; pieces of ſilk; vr 


other trinkets and toys; in return' for which 
ſhe kiſſes their hands; and this ceremony 
being concluded, and the bride "drefſed' by her 
ready handmaids, | ſhe is conducted to the 


houſe of her huſband,” by her mother or 


ather female friends,” where ſepatate' apart- 
ments and entainments are” provided for the 


different ſexes, who paſs the day in the ' mirth 
uſual on ſuch occaſions. At the time of the 


night when the gueſts prepare to depart, the 
- bridegroom being dreſſed" by his male friends, 
is conducted to the door of the apartment 
where the females are aſſembled, Where he is 


met by his own relations of that ſex, who pro- 
ceed before him, ſinging and dancing to the 


foot of the ſtairs which lead to the chamber to 


which the bride is already retired; as the brides _ 
groom aſcends theſe ſtairs, the lady being 


veiled with red gauze, is conducted by her 


j 


Whew band, Rs ws FO to ine door 
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female friends to meet him half way, and the 


— mo ä — < 


- <adi, and the man is bound to take the woman, 


4 


este Ax Abri. | 


of d babehamber;, ratire; and this is the 
won Iujerview of the e __ 175 


The Turks kinks likewiſe 8 kind of 1 mar- 
1 called lapin, which is generally uſed by 
ſtrangers and travellers who reſide but a ſhort 
time in a place; a bargain is made before the 


and maintain her as his wife, till a time then 
fred, and when his buſineſs or inclination 
calls him to another place, he is obliged to 
give her a ſum of money which is ſtipulated in 
AR een, = openers, thee 
en. i 


— 


r 


| | Their ir notions ok code to the: Fetal ; 
ſex are extremely confined: they allow-them 
no virtue but that of bearing children, which 
they inſiſt was the only end of their creation; 
and, indeed, their total excluſion of the 
women from every kind of buſineſs, and ali 
manner of employments, even thoſe of a do- 
meſtic nature, affords them but little opportu- 
_ nity to exerciſe any other; under this per- 
ſuaſion they are extremely anxious to perform 
this duty, and conſider thoſe who die without 


. Contributing to the propagation of the ſpecies, 
| | E745 WS 


. as in a of reprobationʒ AY oroppitite . 


uubsfAx 2b ri. . 


are the doctrines of Mahomed in this inſtance 
to thoſe of ſome of the profeſſors of Chriſtia-' 
nity, that the celibacy which is held acceptable 
to God by the latter; is eſteemed by the former 
a breach of the laws of that prophet who the” 
Mahomedans believe to ban: ben ne oy 

the; lame Divine Bring. 17 act delt 


2 
1 
1 8 


Yet pA He as the Eaſtern gs are, 


. oh feel little repugnance at being treated as 
the mere vehicles of pleaſure or convenience 


to the lords of the creation, and excluded 


from the means of enlarging their ideas, the7ß 


conform readily to the ſtation allotted them, 
and rate their importance, in the ſight of God 
as well as men, by the opportunites they have 


nad of contributing to the population of the 


world; and ſo far is this idea carried, that 
women who have committed the crime of 


living ſingle, or being widows, have neglected 


to marry again, are ſeized with horror at the 
attacks of ſickneſs, and haſten to provide! | 


_ themſelves with huſbands, leſt they n _ 


in * unhallowed ſtate. 


0 8 F . But 
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But aha diſgrace: is not conſined to r 
gagiez thats are involved in it who, having 
taken huſbands, are unfortunate: enough not 
to prove prolic; and among the ladies of Aſia 
the tongue of | ſcandal pròpagates the tale of 
unfruitfulneſs, with the ſame: energetic. acri- 
moeny. with which, in theſe weſtern climes, 


ſhe marks the unfortunate: fair wits wandees: 
from _ paths of virtue. | 


Nor is it- 1 to 3 8 
the loſs. of reputation, that ſhe has already 
been the mother of children; if mne is ſuſ- 
pected of being incapable of bearing more, ſne 
ceaſes to be reſpected; and to avoid: the foul. 
_ reproach, all the arts of preſerving the ap- 
pearance- of youth are exereiſed to the fulleſt 
extent, amd with infinite ingenuity and addreſs, 
even to the prejudice of health, and the rĩſque 
of life itſelf. She who can boaſt the moſt 
numerous offspring enjoys the greateſt degree 
of honour; and it is no uncommon caſe to 
hear a lady, in the ſtate of pregnancy, expreſs 
her earneſt hopos that God will extend his 


mercy to her, in giving her: two children at 


the next birth; and others congratulate her 
on 
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r happy: fitwation; and eue ly vid 0 


de in the ſame honourable condition. Per- 


taps, if the Aſiatie females were to expeflence 
the ſeverity of labours which ſome European 


| women undergo, they would be leſs anxious to 
attain this enviable ſtate ; ; but as they are 


me world with ſo little difficulty and pain, 
chat they receive their company and return to 


their amuſements the ſame day that they are 


Gelivered, and in a week or fortnight are 


Abroad in perfect health, and free from the 


2 remains of weakneſs: or e 


body unctean, but che touch of it would have 
the ſame effect on the attendants. After this 


is done, the body is waſhed all over, and being 


wrapped in a piece of cotton cloth, is laid in 


he coffin, which differs only from thoſe in 
which the European dead are buried, in having 
aged lid; towards the head of the ehe a 


-F 2 peg⸗ 
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exeluded from many of the enjoyments of life, 
To" they are exempted from this part of Its - - 
miſeries, their children being brought into 5 


— a” Turk des, the body is placed = 
n large table, and all the paſſages ſtopped 
with cotton, to prevent the emiſſion of any 
moiſture, which would not only render the 


— 


peg, or upright piece of wood, riſes, about 


eight or ten inches, and on this the turban of 
the deceaſed. is placed, if a man; if a woman 
the head - dreſs of a female is laid flat on the 
coſfin, and covered with a linen cloth or 
-handkerchief ; over the whole is laid a pall, 
the middle of which is pretended to contain a 

ſmall part of the old covering of the moſque 


| at Mecca, the ſacred repoſitory. of the remains 


of their prophet Mahomed ; but, like the holy 


cerucifix among the Catholicks, as many pieces 


have been produced as would make fifty covers 
for the moſque. . The pall may be of any 
colour or materials that the friends of the de- 
ceaſed chuſe, but is generally black, ruſſet, or 
of a dark brown; ſometimes the cloaths and 
ornaments of the deceaſed are laid upon the 


pall; and if he had any public een 


the 2 of his * ; 4 ; 


[The muſh: of, mourning for- "Y dead i in 
| hrieks and howlings is of great antiquity, 
and prevails almoſt univerſally among the 


F 


| followers of Mahomed, but particularly. in 


Turky; as ſoon as the actual departure of the 
maſter of a family is announced, the women 
n air with their cries, which are con- 

8 tinued 


1 with hw * 8 

ment, which however takes place with all con- 
venient ſpeed, and relieves the ſurvi een an | 
2 unn we n ad 


We debe e 0 n bas 
3 or ſituation in life of the deceaſed; if 
he has been employed in any military fe 
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the corpſe by proper officers; theſe are fol. 
| towed by the female acquaintance and friends 
of the deceaſed; after theſe the body is carried 
on men's ſhoulders, with the head; foremoſt; 
the neareſt male relations follow the body im- 
mediately, and the females cloſe the proceſſion, 
continuing their loud lamentations, whilſt the 
nien are ſinging ae ee * yon of the 
Koran. | r 
| The body is placed with the head to the 
weſtward, and the face towards Mecca, in a 
_ reclining poſture, neither lying flat or ſet up- 
right, the bottom of the grave being ſo formel 
as to keep it in that poſition; the grave is lined 
and covered with large flat ſtones, ſo that the 
body remains in a kind of vanlt, none of the 
_ witich is thavwh on the covering ſtones 
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banners torn and tattered, are carried a 
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zeaching i it; as ſoon as the coypſe is depoſited, 
.and the firſt covering placed over it, the Imaum 
"throws a handful of earth, and repeats the 
following ſentences : Man! Out of the 
«© earth wert thou created, and to earth deft 
e thou return. The grave is the firſt ſtep of thy 
% progreſs. te tbe eternal manſions. If thy 
«©. ations have been benevolent, God hath already 
e -abſolved thee from thy fins ;' if the contrary, 
« the, mercy of Gad is greater than thy tranſ- 
e greſſions. -- Believe, as thou didſt in this 
: %, world, in God thy Lord, in Mahomed hi: 
| 44 prophet, and in all the prophets and meſſengers 
| 66 wk God and l be extended; 2 | 


= 


. „Phe Turks uſually ſet = e at 4 
: an of the grave, on both which are inſcribed 
texts of the Koran, or ſome prayer, in. gold 
letters: on that which is placed at the head, 

a turban is generally carved in relief, which de- 
notes the quality of the deceaſed, and in ſome 
meaſure correſponds with the inſeription of 
coats of arms on the tombs or men of 

this n. | 


- + * 4 * * P _ 


| Families * conſequence have portions of 
= ground railed off in the common European 
=; Wy b ä manner 9 
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manner, and plate round with wdis'S 


which they bury their dead; but LANG. . 


grave-ſtones are held ſo ſacred, that they are 
never removed on any account, but are pre- 
ſerved with infinitly more care than in moſt 
Chriſtian countries; thoſe of the ſultan's are 
exceeding magnificent, and have mene con- 
_ hin in wee 1:95; "Ia | 


2.3 1 a e 


The men wear no mourning feirs their de- 


ceaſed friends, nor expreſs any regret at their 
departure, conſidering death as a diſpenſation. . 
of Providence; which ought to be ſubmitted to 
without murmuring; and indeed the ſame 


apparent fortitude attends them in moſt exigen- 
cies; they reſort to the grave, however, and 


pray on the third, the ſeventh, and the fortietn 
day after the interment, at which times they 
diſtribute conſiderable quantities of proviſions 
among the poor. The women, however, make 
ſome alteration in their apparel, wearing thoſe 


cloaths which are leaſt gay or ornamented, and 


particularly a head-dreſs of a dark colour, aud 
laying aſide their jewels and gaudy: apparel for 
twelve months after the death of a huſband, 


and fix months of a father; during which 


time they viſit the tombs regularly on Mondays 
amol ö and 


| 
| 
t 
K 
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an Tukiays//ibeideckitig it wich wers, | 
and chiding the deceaſed for leaving them, 
who had rendered him their beſt ſervices, and 
endeavoured to make life agreeable to him; a 
cuſtom which prevails alſo in many Chriſtian 
countries, and particularly in Ireland; where, 
however, it is confined to the lower claſſes. 
The length of the times devoted to mourning 
varies conſiderably in different ranks of life; 
thoſe which we have mentioned are generally 
Obſerved among perſons of condition; but 
among all ranks of people the widow mult 
mourn ſtrictly for forty days before ſhe is per- 
mitted to marry again; and during this time 
he muſt remain in the houſe without once 
quitting it, nor muſt ſhe hold any other .con- 
. werfation than ſuch as is neceſſary to the 
management of her ordinary concerns, even 
with — her own ſex e neareſt 


— of Sens called adler che 
founder Mahomedan, is the eſtabliſhed and 


n form HA er 
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| The firſt dats of the POTEN faith, 
. en there is dut one God, and that 
9 Mahomed 
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| ene is his twaciphingig no Muſleiinan 
muſt expect eternal life, unleſs he firmly ad- 
. heres to this doctrine. But there are five 
other precepts of practical duty, which muſt 
be performed to conſtitute an orthodox Ma- 
homedan; and they are called the fundamen- 
tals of religion. The firſt is ablution; the 
ſecond is prayer, which muſt be .performet | 
five times every day; the third is the obſerva» 
tion of the faſt called ramazan or ramadan; 
the fourth is, to give alms indiſcriminacely% 
the fifth is, to perform the pilgrimage to 


Mavens in caſe no lawful a _ 


: 5 - 
OY PE 


Ablation is the. firſt of . ae 
rules of religious practice. It is divided into 
three diſtinct ſpecies. The firſt, is that which 
4s performed preparatory to entering aMoſque, | 
or before prayers, this ablution is called abdeſft, 

the manner of performing it is as follows: 
They begin with waſhing both hands, re- 
peating, at the ſame time, theſe words — 
e Praiſed be God, who has created clean water, 
and has given it the virtue to purify.us; and 
„ who. has. rendered our faith Hluftrious.” IE, 
After this, they take up ſome water in their 
1 - * 
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Kighthand three times, and waſh their mouths, 
Aying, I pray :thee,, O Lord Gad, 10 let 
£4 me taſte that water which thou haſt given 
4 to thy prophet Mahomed in:Paradiſe—more 
4 adoriferons than muſt—whiter than mill 
<«feneeter than honey; and 'which bat the 
4 dower to quench for euer the thirſt: of bin 
4e :2who drinks it. This done, they fnuff 
apa little water by the noſe, repeating theſe 
words, Grant, O Lord, that 1 may fenel the 
4 ſiuerr odours of 'Paradiſe, and enjoy them, 
© and; fuffer me not to breathe:thoſe of Hell." 
Then, ubhey waſh their faces three times, all 
round and behind the ears, ſaying —.<* Aale 
10 clean my face, O Lord, and thoſe who' obey 
* thee, at ithoſe of thy profibets, in ile Hay of 
4 judgment.” Water is next taken up 'with 
the vight hand, ant fHhrown up to:the elbow 
Shrer times, repeating— Give me, O Loni, 
< tube la day, the back of ny gend works into 
AK myotight band, with that abe alett, m 
being performed with the left hand, is acom- 
panited by the following words: Do not 
give mne, O Lord, the boot & ny ſins, neithar 
in my leſt band, nor behind me: neither de- 
1 ane too rigid an account of *. 
© actions. 
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et actions. The crown of the bead de n 


waſhed, ſaying— Let, thy mercy. ſurroun 
ee, O Lord, when I ſbull appear before tbre; 


«< and" imprint on my mind the virtuer, not 
© vices.” Water is now taken up with“ 


both hands, and the orifices of the ears waſhed © 


witli che thumbs, repeating - Male me, O 
&« Lord, one f thoſe thy ſervants, who:hearken 
44 to what. is. written in the sacred books, and 
44 obey thy commandments.” Finally, withalb 
tte fingers, they waſh the neck, ſaying — 
% Deliver ne, O Lord Gad, from Hell, and the 
« chains: which.are put there, about the ' necks 
% and the feet of finners.” The feet of courſe: 
are waſhed during this prayer, but it is ſuffi 
cient that it be done externally over the chi. 
mars, or ſhort boots they wear; ſome only put 
arlittle water with their left hand to the right 
foot, and they may finiſh the ceremony witlir 


_ words — Hold me up firmly, OP 


© and ſuffer not ny foot to ip, that I may 
« fall over the bridge into Hells.“ The prayer” 


te Mahomedan's believe that there is a bridge to pa 
over to Paradise, as narrow as a razor edge, and that Hell ti 
under this bridge ; where the unjuſt will be tormented by devils, 
and infeſted by noxious and poisonous animals and ravenous 
beaſts, Who shall perpetually gnaw, without conmuming or de- 
Rroying | the wretched I this infernet abode. 1 
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* abs; concludes this: general: abhition Is- TN : 


* Accept my prayers," O Lord, pardon my fins, 
tt receive the offerings that I have made, and, 
% do. not permit the Py 1 have _ 0 
5 . e Fel X 


_- 
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0 The und ſpecies: of ablution/i is called 
Cufful, and is uſed with the warm bath after 
carnal knowledge of women, whether wives 
or concubines ; or . en een 


| 1 


be third is coed 8 We conſiſts i in 
waſting the parts after caſing the neceſſities 
of nature; ſome are ſo ſcrupulous as to per- 
form i it 2 lacber des Hants: b 2; | Jo 
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With reſpect to publie prayers, the Kio: 
s them to be ſaid five times in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours,* the firſt begins at break 

of day—the ſecond at noon—the third exactly 
between noon and the ſetting of the ſun—the 
fourth immediately after ſun-ſet — and the 
_ an hour _ half after. The times of | 


; 


. * Mahomed zays in the Town, that prayer is the- Pillar of 
Religion,” mo Hf Paradise.“ 82 


| „ 


prayers, from firſt to laſt, is certainly very 
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rayer are proclaimed from che 'Minarett'or 
turrets belonging to the Jaumies or Mo 
by the Imaums or Mudzzinz.: one or. two of 
whom on ordinary days, and ten or a dozen o 


Fridays and feſtivals, remind the Muſleimen : 
of. this: SOOT, at the ſeveral times of the. 
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The veneration, attention, and true ſpirit 
N devotion with which hey perform theſe 
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dommendable. Nothing can poſſib = 
ir attention, Which is carried to fuck & = 7 
ſuperſtitious extreme, that if they happen to. 5 | 
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ſneeze or cough, they begin the whole ſervice 1 1 
again, and go through it with the greateſt F- 1 1 i 


| patience; as often as the accident has happened: 3 
The prayers are not taken from the Koran, 
but from the books of the four Mahomedan 4 „ 
doctors, his firſt ſucceſſors. The different 1 
poſitions of their bodies, While they ate pray- | | 
ing, are numberleſs; they extend. their arms; p 
they place their hands upon their turban; bend |} 
their bodies; kneel  - proſtrate. themſelves, - 


and put their forrherds to the ground, like the _ 
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The wird article of an Orthodox Moſlei- 
mw faith, is the | obſervance of the Faſt of 
Namaz am; it is fo called from the name of a 
Lunar month. During the moon of Ramazan, 
they abſtain from all manner of food till after 
sun-set, neither do they ſmoke , waſh their 
mouths, take ſnuff, ſmell perfumes, converſe 
with their women, or do any thing that may 
adminiſter pleaſure to any. of the five ſenſes. 
Thoſe who are obliged to travel, or are ſick, 
during this faſt; are allowed to eat, upon con» 


dition that they punctually make good, at ſome 


future period, the number of days, during 
which they neglected to perform this article 
of their religious practice. Thofe who are 
scrupuloufly religious begin this faſt = month 
before the time, and thoſe who are addicted to 
the uſe of wine, abſtain from it fifteen days, at 

leaſt, before the commencement of the faſt, 


It is a curious ſight to see the different pos- 
tures of the Mahomedans at the cloſe of the day 
during the Ramadan; one holding a pipe ready 

filled with tobacco, another ready to plunge his 
hand into adiſh'of Pillow, others almoſt parched 
with thirſt fitting near fountains and ciſterns, | 
impariently expecting the time anhounced by 
\ the 
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n Ramadans or faſts. 


Tous fourth anticle. of their. creed obiges 
| * to give the tenth part of their incames 
tor the ſupport of the poor. This precept is 


not 50 well obſerved as the others, and is ge- 


nully confined to the erection of Catavanſeras 


or Inns on the toad; fountains and other reſer- 


voirs for water, bagnios, colleges or bridges, - 


and little of it is aplied to the immediate relief 
of the neceſlitous, except a claſs of mendicant 


5 religious who are called Fackeers, and who are 


continually wandering about, and collecting 
theſe involuntary offerings; and ſome ſmall por 
tion which a few, more attentive to the pur- 
poſes of alms than the reſt, emplay in purchas-: 
ing the freedom of infolvent debtors, or ſlaves 


who are ſubject to cruel] maſters; and fill: : 
ſmaller part, which is dedicated to the aſſiſt- 


ance of oe e or neee 
ks 

The fab and laſt ee is Stein ten 
ing the * to Mecca, once-at leaſt in 
| G2 man's 
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F Minaree, ben 


they may ſolace themſelves till the riſing of the 
sun the next morning. The compiler of this 


work has been preſent, during two of the Mate 
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— 's life," which ĩs held to be of fuck 1 


tance that he who, from bad health, or the 
tuation of his affairs, cannot undertake it, 
3 the egen Nee ;thinks inf 


- The b or - Pilgrinis for Meeca W 2 out 
from Conſtantinople in the Month of May, 
and repair to Damaſcus, where they join the 
other Pilgrims from Natolia and Aſa. After- 
wards they unite with thoſe that come from 
Persia, and from Egypt, and other parts of the 
Ottoman empire. The whole number com- n. 
monly amounts to 60, oO, At a ſmall diſtance 
from Mecca, there is a mountain, on which, 
"the Pilgrims offer up ſacrifices to God; in ho- 
nour of Mahomed, by ſlaying ſheep upon altars. 
the fleſh of which is given to the poor. The 
day after the ſacrifices, the pilgrims, before 
they aſcend the mountain again, ſtrip off their 
uſual cloathing, and put on the coarſeſt dreſs, 
 nounce the pomps and vanities of the. world, 
and aspire only to paradiſe. They are obliged 
to walk round the outſide of the temple ſeven 
times, and then going out of the city by the 
95 _ have * every one MR 4 

het | 4 one, 
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note their contempt for all: other religions! Fay = 8 : 
 thetemple of Mecca, they kit ne bhck Mose +" OM 
conſiſts in n abfolving thoſe he kiſs.it with dew: En, 

| a 6109qW - 
+0 af Sil: 0 | 
nen; in the centre is the tomb. of Mahomed! 9 


| The Gmhe Seignior ſends every year" to them 

temple 500 Venetian ducats, the Koran unn 
perbly dound in gold; „and a ren gold emnh⁵re% ee 
dered ſtuff, to eover the tomb of the edel. 
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When the new covering is put on, the old onte- 8 


— 


is cut into ſmall pieces, and delivered to the 4 


faithful, who-preferve it with the 
neration. After the devotions are ended à de. 
tail of which would be tedious and unintereſt.- 
ing,” the 
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. The-Koran is carried. 110 Mecca, on.a.cimel, which op e 
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retutu home, is decked with flowers and other orname 
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fame: onder a8 they arrived.” :Many of 1 
yot from. devotion, dut on — 
chaſe merchandiſe at a very cheap rate or 
Conſtantinople. - And as it is permitted to 

ſend a deputy, when any perſon cannot per- 

ſorm the pilgrimage in perſon, there are ? 
another ſet, who make a traffic of theſe pious 
deputations. They are maintained and paid 
by thoſe who ſend them, for whom they per- 
form the cuſtomary: prayers and ſacrifices, and 
they generally take great. care to conceal the 
name and quality of their employers, by which 
Kratager, one deputy will receive as many 
mo from the deyout as he can obtain. 
—— — which after a 7 


* Circumciſion is 1 enjoined byche — 
gious laws of Mahomed, but no certain period. 
is fixed for the performance of this ceremony 
which, however, generally takes place at four 
or five years old, when the children are- ſup- 
poſed beſt able to undergo the pain and incon- 
veniences which attends this operation. ' The 
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— of certain parts of the animal, ſuch at 


Ramadan. It is made public by the diſcharge 4 SIE 


at Conſtantinople ; and by muſical inſtru- _. <= 
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religious: form; but perſons of: condition have 
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The Koran ej the eat SIDE 
dlood, of ſwines fleſh,” and whatever dies wh 
turally, or is ſtrangled, or killed by a blow or OV ok! 
a fall, or by any other beaſt, it likewiſe forb 


n 


the liver, the lights, c. In cases of neceflityg\ - Wi pe. 
however, where a man may be in danger of 


ſtarving, he is allowed to eat any of the fad 
Prohibited kinds of food. 55 t. B be 2a 


The grand feſtival of the Mahomedans bw |: > 
Biram, which correſponds with the Eaſter off | | © 
the Chriſtians. It begins as ſoon as they 
diſcover the new moon ſueceeding that of the 
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of the artillery ef the Seraglio, and the arſenal 


ments. The common people directly leave of | + © 
work, and walk abroad to pay and receive 
viſits in their beſt app 1, ſtr are enter- 5 | 5 rl 
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3 each other av 
they meet, animoſities are forgotten, and ene- 


mies reconeiled; even the wOmen are inchilged: 


in unacuffomed- liberties; the wealthy ſacri- 
ſtoe all kinds of cattle, and diſiribute the car- 


caſes among the poor; ſlaves are treated with 


© lefs rigour than uſual, and in ſome inſtances. 


enfranchiſed; and unjverſal- joy and feſtivity 
| prevails till the midnight after the third day, 
When this ſeaſon. of - rejoicing is at an end. 


This feſtival is called Buick Briram, or the 
Great Biram, to diſtinguiſh: it from that which: 
d elle Kutchub Birem, or the lade rs, 


e ee e br other. 


The Turks never th ann a FORTE of 


paper on which any thing is written, and if 
' they find any in the ſtreet, though they do not 


underſtand the characters written upon it, they 
* take it up, leſt men ſhould tread: 


3 


The eee 
— may perhaps be attributed the fre- 


— prevalence of the- 


8 Plague | 


under their feet- letters which compoſe the 
name of God, eG veneration for 
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plague in ſome parts urkiſd 5 ons ö 
convinced that thoſe, and oe de sa 
devoted to ſuffer i in this diſcaf 
by it, they uſe no precautions ed . it, or to „ 
prevent its ſpreading, but With perfect in 
difference ter infected houſes, and actually 
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In various parts of the Turkiſh dominions 
5 are monaſteries, or religious houſes; . which _ © 
are inhabited by an order wh are called 75 
e which ſignifies. ether 1 OVerty. or 
nunciation of the world . , , 
8 of a much more modern” date Wan the 
ee ſtſtabliſhment of the Mahomedan religion, 
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" | though they are pretended to be cara with it.. ; 3 
3 Theſe mogaſties are 8 cl 6 
affect an appearance of great N and 4 5 


| folemn ent, and faſt, pray, and impoſe 
- pennances on themſelves, like thoſe. of. Ms | 
Roman Catholic religion among the / Chris | | _ 


tians. The ſuperior of each convent K 
houſe reads and expounds the Koran to is: 2 
cvery Tueſday, and after his ſermon i is finiſhed.  - 

the. derviches perform a ceremony | to which 1 
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n hibitwated from their childhood; and 
which, therefore, does not produce the ſame 
difagreeable eſſect as it would on thoſe who 
are unuſed to this kind of exerciſe. ne xd 


4 The Derviches 8 ch made a pro- 
Wund bow 1o the principal, form a circle 
round him, and one of the number, whois 
alſo within the circle, playing on a kind of 
Rute, the others turn round with incredible 
velocity, and continue this motion till, on tha 
cealing of the muſic, they alfo ſtop. inſtantly, 
and having repeating their obeiſance to their 

„ they depart. This ceremony owes 
riſe to a tradition, that the founder of tha 
nder of Devviches, of the name of Mevaluna, 


 _ continued this circular motion, without 


pauſing or taking any ſuſtenance, for fourteen. 
days, at the end of which time he fell into a 
| fwoon or trance, during the continuance of 
which, he was directed by the immediate re- 
velation of Heaven to inſtitute this order, and; 
received inſtructions veſpecting their regulation 
and government; and alſo the Divine per- 
miſſion to uſe this muſical inſtrument, all 
* DYE forbidden by, the laws of 
0 b | Mahomed, 
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finite number of ſeas, who maintain their 
ſeveral opinions with the ſame warmth and 
acrimony as are too often found in the di- 
| viſions of the Chriſtian church; but the two 

general diſtinctions, within one or other of 
which all the other ſectariſts are included, are 


te diſciples of Hali, the ſon-in-law of Mas | 


homed, and of Abubeker, whoſe daughter the 
prophet married; from the latter the Turks 


pretend to derive all authority in church and . 
ſtate, which the Perſians claim in right of the. 


foriner. 


Their opinion of a future ſtate is confor-- 


The didnt are divided into an Fg 
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mable in ſome degree, to that of the antient 


lives in virtue will be admitted to à ſtate of 
perfect happineſs, and thoſe whoſe actions 
have been contrary to the laws of God; as re- 


vealed by his prophet. Mahomed, will be con⸗ 


philoſophers, as well as the modern chriſtians, 
they believe that thoſe who have paſſed their . 


ſigned to a place of puniſhment; but they hold 


\. Ir inconſiſtent with the mercy of God, to ſup- 


poſe 
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8 pile det the fulferinge'of 3 wicked n 
de eternal, and therefore they apprehend he 
will remain in miſery for a length of time pro- 


uber MAN ” dert. 


portioned to his iniquity, and afterwards be re- 


ceived into the manſions of bliſs, but will not 
be admitted to ſo perfect an enjoyment of hap- 
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wat maintain 1655 4oQrines 8 5 
3 or tranſtnigration of ſouls; and 


the Turks to the preſervation-and care of cer- 
tain animals, hls: 9 ſcems to by: * 


t. > 
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They FR not admit of - * bn 


paſſage of the ſoul to its place of deſtination, 


from the particular attention paid by many of 


nor do they allow of an intermediate ſtate; 


but they affirm, that as ſoon as the body is 
depoſited in the grave, it is repoſſeſſed by the 


5 ſoul, and ſo far reanimated as to ſit upright, 


and anſwer the queſtions of two black angels, 
who are ſent to interrogate the deceaſed con- 
cerning the articles of his faith and the actions 
of his life, accounts of which he is then com- 


- pelled to give faithfully, that they may be re- 


corded i in: a book that is to be produced at the 
- | —_ 
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ww 


general day of judgment z till the time of in- 
terment the ſoul is ſuppoſed to Wander, but 
after chis examination to aſſume ſome incor- 
poreal ſhape, in which it is to enjoy the te- 
wards or ſuffer. the puniſhments due to its 
demeanor on earth, and at the general. reſur- 
rection to be reunited to the body which it in- 
e _— its mortal opt Cui 
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Thi E . or as che Turks pronounce i | 
"Koraun, is the Mahomedan goſpel; or the re- 
velations, doctrine, and prophecies of the * 
| tended e Mahomed. | 
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It is the. « common opinion among us, that | 
Mahomed, aſſiſted by one Sergius, a. monk, 


_ * It is vulgarly called Alcoran; but the firſt ayllable of the 
word is nothing more than an article signifying the; and there- 
fore the true orthography of the word is A Coran, or Al Koran, 
that is, the Koran, It is derived from the Arabic word #aroa to 

read, and signifies the reading, or what ought to be read. Thus 
Mahomed gave it this title by way of eminence, in imitation of - 
the Jews and Christians, who call the Old and New Teotament 
Ccriptare ʒ and the Bible i. e. the Book. | 
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ö 8 uns becks bur we Mudeimen be- 

Heve it as in <article of their faith, that the 
Prophet, "who, they fay, was an illiterate 
man, had no concern in indifting it; but ihat 
it was given him by God, who, to chat end, 
made uſe of the e b ed 
That, however, it was communi nom 
by little and little, a verſe at a time, and in 
different places, W the: courſe of wot 
three: years. | 


- 


The K white Dube lived, was 
kept i in looſe ſheets; his ſucceſſor, Abubeker, 
firſt collected them into a volume, and com- 
mitted the keeping of it to Haphſa, the widow 
of Mahomed, in order to be conſulted as an 
original; and there being a good deal of dl- 
verſity between the ſeveral { copies already diſ- 
perſed throughout the ' provinces, Ottoman, 
ſucceſſor to Abubeker, procured a great 
number of copies to be taken from that of 
Haphſa; at the fame time ſupprefling all the | 
others not conformable to the original. 


The work is divided! into ſuras, or chapters; 
and the Juras are : ſubdivided Into little verſes, 


* . 


* 


- _ uſually taken from the firſt word of note that 
occurs in them. Under the title, at the head 
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are all compoſed in a. broken. uninterrupted 
ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe. The 


| diviſion into ſurar is bot of a late ſtanding 3the  &Þ 


uſual number of them is one hundred ank 
— beſides theſe unequal diviſions of 
chapter and verſe, the Koran is divided into 
ſixty equal portions, called Abzal, each of 
which ls again ſubdivided into four equal parts. 
The chapters bear different titles, which are 


of every chapter, i except the ninth, is prefixed 
the following ſolemn, form, called by the Ma- 
homedans Bismillab, . In the name the n 
_ « mererful: Ga; which: form, as well as the 
tles ate conſidèred by fome commentators. to 
de of divine original, though others NN The 
ys to . mne 1 


be een are Menn a editions of the 7 
Koran; 2 at Medina, i at Mecca, 1 at Cufa, 7 
at Baſſora, 1 in Syria, and the common or vulgate - 
edition. The firſt contains 6000 verſes; the _ 
others ſurpaſſing this number by 200, or 235 
verfes; but the 'number'of- words and letters 
is the ſame in all, viz. 77,639 words, ad 7 
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The Muſleimen 4 nok awed as — 
the Koran, without being firſt waſhed, or k 
legally purified; to prevent which, an inſcrip- 
tion is generally put on the cover or label: 


Dn % LET NONE TOUCH BUT THEY WHO ARE 


© CLEAN.” It js read with great care and 

. reſpe&, being never held below the girdle, 
They ſwear by it, take omens from it in all 
weighty occaſions; carry it with them to 
war, write ſentences of it in their banners, 
adorn it with gold and precious ſtones, and 
knowingly ſuffer it not to be in the poſſeſſion 

of any of a different religion. Some. fay that 

ic is puniſhable even with death in a Chriſtian 

to touch it; others, that the veneration of the 
Muſleimen leads them to condemn the tran- 
ſlating it into any other language as a pro- 
phanation; but theſe ſeem to be aggravations. 
The Mahomedans have taken care to have 
their ſcripture tranſlated into the Perſian, the 
Iavan, the Malayan, and other languages; 
though out of reſpe& to the original, theſe 
verſions are generally, if not always, inter- 
lineated. | | 
„ Ky The 
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Tube ſtyle af thi Koran — 


to be beatiful and fluent; eſpecially where it "m Y 
effects to imitate the prophetic manner, and 
ſeri ipture phraſeology; adorned with bold 


figures after the Eaſtern manner, enlivened F 


with flowery and ſententious expreſſions, and 


in many places, particularly where the majeſty 


and attributes of God are deſcribed, trulß 


ſublime. * On this miraculous circumſtance, 
Mahomed reſts the credit of his divine miſſion. = 
To this pomp and harmony of - expreſſion, * 


| -ſome aſcribe all the force and effe& of the 


Koran; but others ſuppoſe that the ſenſual 
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make a huge volume. e e - 


pleaſures of Paradiſe, which are ſo frequently 5 
diſplayed to the imagination of the reader, are 
the chief allurements to which it owes its 


The number of commentaries on the 
Koran is ſo large, that the bare titles would | * 
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\ A SKETCH or THE LITERATURE .. 
or Tun 
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IT has been ſuppoſed by many writers that 


the cultivation of the ſciences was expreſsly 


forbidden by Mahomed, as inimical to his re- 
ligion ; the conduct of the caliph Omar, who 
. burned the Alexandrian library, may poſſibly 
have given birth to that opinion. But the 


Koran ſays expreſsly, “ That it is permitted to 
« Mahomedans to poſſeſs the ſciences.'* There 
is this. ſentence placed over the door of the 


Sultan's library at Conſtantinople, which is a 


further confutation of this error, Trex 


«© STUDY OF THE' SCIENCES IS A DIVINE 
„ COMMAND TO TRUE BELIEVERS.” 
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be di 
have an immediate reference to their religion, 
or are cloſely conHected wich it, ſuch as ex- 


"FIX poſitions of the Koran, the revelations of 
f Mahomed, metaphyſies or ſcholaſtic theology, | 
> juriſprudence, the art of dividing inheritances, 
$ and their political government. Their other 
ſtudies are thoſe which are common to Euro- 


peans, grammar, logic, rhetoric, geometry, 
natural hiſtory, - medicine, &c.- &, The 
= - Koran being the foundation of the religion, 
and of the civil laws of Mufleimen, is the 
A firſt object of their ſtudy. Men of letters ap- 
* ply themſelves to this, as the ſureſt road to 
) reputation and influence. The number of 
their commentaries is infinite; but the moſt 
celebrated is that of Calef, who died in the 
355th year of the Mahomedan æra. This ſa- 
gacious prince ordered men, the moſt diſtin- 
gui ſhed for their learning, to correct the text 
and collate the commentaries on the Koran, 
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} - which amounted, according to ſome authors, 
2 to an hundred volumes at that period. The 
1 xevelations of Mahomed were of two ſpecies; 
7 the one conſiſted in immediate communications 
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| ee to the theology of Muſſeimen, they term 


ſcholaſtic theology, and ſometimes the divine 
fcience. Several points are treated with ſenſe 


and metapyſical acumen. They have written 


much on the unity of the Supreme Being, and 


of neceſſity; but they abound with ſophiſms; f 


and attack the myſtery of the Holy Trinity, aas 
if it propagated polytheiſm. The names of 
God, or rather the titles of the Deity, which 
are mentioned ih the Koran, and respected by 
the Mahomedans as canonical, amount to 
ninety . nine. br They expreſs the attributes 
and characters of the Deity, benignant, ve- 
nerable, and tremendous; theſe are repeated 
at different times in their prayers. Each 
Muſleiman has a feſpih, a ſpecies. of roſary, 
compoſed of ninety- nine ſmall balls of coral, 
n jaſper, &c. Wine to this uſe. 85 
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The Ottoman eee e in 
its Sd extent, is theocratical; but regulated 
in certain points by the. legiſlation of the 
Nee This theocratical Juriſprudence. is 

founded 
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5 e 
the ſunnhet, or a ny which 
-thoſe words and actions of the prophet that 
e not contained im the Koran, but; being, 
proforved by tradition, have been finally com- 
miited to writing. Fhe contradifitions, donbts, 
and abſurdities, which abound between the 
oral and written laws, demanded, in an earlier 
period, the enplanations of the companions of 
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Mahomed, and afterwards of the moſt cele- 


| Vrated maffers. | Among theſe are the four 


Imans, founders of as magy different ſects, 
but all within the pale of orthodoxy. Hanifah, 


_ the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all; died in the year 
#$0'6f the Hegira; Malek in 175; - Schafei 


and Hamba? in the years 204 and 2414 Theſe, 
according. to the Mooſleimen, have developed 


un interpreted the fpärt of their law, both 


written and oral. - Thus the different nations 
of Mahomedans follow them as their unegring 
guides, according to the different rites which 


they have embraced, Hanifah is the grand 


apoſtle of the Turkiſh nation. In matters 


. Which have no conneRion with their zeligion 


and where the Koran, ſunnhet, and the 
doctors of law, are ſilent, the juriſprudence is 
eſtabliſhed by the Canameck or legiſlation of 
1 1 the 


the: government uf eee eee 
not be conſidered as abſolutely deſpotic ; ts 
being ſo intimately blended with theocracy,.is 
a powerful check to the deſpotiſm of the 


ſovereign, E reſtraint ĩs laid on ther prince, by | 


his being ſubject to the legiſlation. of the Mu- 
leimen, to which he binds himſelf by a ſolemn 
woah, when che girds on the ralluabe ur ſcĩ- 
| Imitar;* So tkat, if the mandates and. gotern- 
ment of the ſultan do not obincdile with the 
theocratic conſtitution, the Mufti t, i has the 
power of interfering; and, after three: ad- 
monitions given in the name of the people and 


the law; he is ſolemmnly depoſed, imptiſoned, 


and perhaps put to death. His: grand object, 
therefore, if he means to be SN 45:20 - 


Wei favour with the Mufti. {4 ol 


3 The Turkiſh Language i is grand and expres- 


ive, + there are few . grammars of it; thoſe 
Bd cuſtom equivalent, to that of coronation. -_ 

+ The Mufti, or Muphti, is the chief or patriarch” of the 

-Mahomedan n! and the n the 


- Koran. 


111 this small volume meets with a tene reception from 


the public, the compiler designs in a short time, 10 publiab a 
amall vocubulary. French, English, and Turkiahs which he is | 


now attempting to — and translate. 


Todlerini, in his curious and intereſting bm | 
De la Literature des Turcs, is of opinion, that 
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being ſtudied ſcientifically by men of learning, 


as it is the principal channel through which 
their learning flows. Their logie is taken from 


Ariſtotle. They have alſo in their libraries, the 


works of Porphyry, Avicenna, and many other 
Arabian authors. The Adab fl Baht, a work in 


great eſteem among the Turks and Arabs, teaches 


the manner of diſputing, in general converſa- 
tion with ſenſe and politeneſs united; it derĩves 
its name from the Arabic Adab, which ſigniſies 


method, cuſtom, duty, moral philoſophy, and 


-urbanity. It is a treatiſe of logie, adapted to 
familiar diſcourſe, as well as to oratory. Ex- 
amples are given of the manner of anſwering 
to the propoſitions of another, with propriety 
of reaſoning joined with politeneſs. With re- 


ſpect torhetorie, they value it as anart in which 


they have made the greateſt proficiency. The 


beſt informed Turks, though they will readily 


yield the Palm to other nations, in every 
branch of ſcience, or of the arts, ſtrenuouſly 
aſſert their ſuperiority in this. Courteſey is in- 


terwoven with their ideas of moral philoſophy. 


They are expert in arithmetic ; but their pro- 
ficiericy in algebra .is not very conſiderable. | 


They are . good ee for 
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5 veceſſary to their favourite ſtudy of aſtronomy, 


to navigation, forming of their-calendars, ſo- 
lat quadrants, and their geographical charts, 
which are ſaid to be valuable. Their 8 
in natural hiſtory and experimental philoſophy, 
chemistry, and medicine, is rather conſined. 
With reſpe& to their astronomical knowledge, 


they are accustomed to notice ſuch eelipſes 
alone as are viſible at Constantinople; without 
attention to this pecyliarity, they are. liable to 
be unjustly charged with negligence. They 
pretend to poſſeſs great ſkill in the ſcienee of 
astrology. and place much confidence in omens, 


+ dreams, W and ee IIs Kc. 


That the Turks are inferior to cakes I 
in naval affairs, is a fact univerſally known, but- 


they have improved greatly within a few years 
in their mode of construQing ſhips/and veſſels. 


In the year 1773, Gaſi Aſſam, high admiral, 
instituted an academy for navigation, under 
the auſpices of the Sultan Mustapha III. and 
aſſisted by M. de Tott. it was called Mubendis 


 Khane, or the chamber of Geometry. The first 
profeſior was Seid HaſſanChoja, an Algerine, who 
was well verſed in maritime affairs; he understood 
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4 8 the Arabic and Turkiſh oe; 
but also the Engliſh, Italian, and French; 
was well acquainted with the best authors on 
navigation, and the various instruments. In 


the year 1784, another academy was erected 
for experimental navigation, bythe Grand Vizier 
Hamid Chalib Pacha, aided by two French 


engineers. The ſuperintendeney was given to 


Ibraim Effendi, an Ottoman distinguiſhed for 
his learning, as well as his noble and polite 


manners. Notwithstanding Hamid ſuffered a 
tragical end in the year following, the aca - 


_ continues to flouriſh, 


Their public academies and libraries, which 


have been erected, by different Sultans are very 
_ numerous; they are governed -by wise laws, 
have intelligent profeſlors, are richly endowed, 
and are able to board and lodge, in ſeparate 

b colleges, a great number of ſtudents. They 
diſplay an air of liberality and grandeur, which 
- equals, perhaps ſurpaſſes, all European nations. 


\ Before the capture of Conſtantinople, the Ot- 


toman princes indicated the generoſity of their 


' diſpoſitions by founding, amid the tumults of 
arms and war, ſcveral academies for the pur- 


ſes | 
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B RF of literature ae of religion, on 4 liberal * 
plan. In thefe schools, the great men, in every 


department of church or ſtate, have deen edu - 
cated. The sultan Orcan, of the Ottoman 


line, firſt ſet the example. In the 936th. year 
of the Mahomedan æra, ' anſwering to the 
1335th. of the Chriſtian, he founded at Burſa 
(at that time the capital of the empire), | 


a moſque and an academy, with a magnificence 


truly royal. it was eſtabliſhed in a monaſtery, 15 
and became celebrated for the cultivation of 


the liberal arts. Very capable profeſſors attraQ- 


ed a large number of diſciples from the remot- 


eſt parts of Perſia and Arabia: ſo that thoſe 


people, who were conſidered as.the first of the 
human ſpecies, did not diſdain to ſeek instrue- 
tion from this ſchool of the Ottomans. Bajezid | 


or Bajazet, the firſt of that name of the Otto- 


man family, employed the riches extracted £1 
from the Chriſtians in the league of Sigiſmund, 


to erect an academy at Burſa. and Adrianople. 


The Turks aſſert that this Sultan annually 
founded ſome public ſchool. Amurath IT. alfo, 


eſtabliſhed in every city which he conquered, 
a moſque, an Inaret, or lodging for pilgrims, 
a Kahn or inn for merchants and travellers, 
and a Mi dreſte, a ſpecies of charity ſchool for 
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As ſoon as the conqueror Mahomed II. had 


ſeized the empire of the Greeks, he directed his 
attention to the advancement of learning, and 


io poliſh the manners of the people, He open- 
ed a brilliant academy at St. Sophia, provided 
with ſeveral apartments for the ſtudents, and 


amply endowed for the ſupport of tutors and 


pupils, which he afterwards founded on a more 
magnificient and extenſive plan. It is the ge- 
neral cuſtom of the Ottomans to join a build- 
ing, deſtined to ſome pious or charitable pur- 
poſe, to their royal moſques; and frequently 


ceolleges for the inſtruQion of youth. "Mahomed 


| deſtroyed the church of the Holy Apoſtles built 
by Juſtinian, in order to conſtru& a moſque + 
adjacent to this was erected the Academy; 


which is an immenſe building of free-ſtone, 
conſiſting of a vaſt number of apartments for 


the uſe of ſtndents. It comprehends ſixteen 

.colleges ; there are the fame number of pro- 

feſſors, excluſive of the three whoſe-particular 
office it is to explain the Koran: The collegi- 
ates amount to about three hundred; and nearly 
an equal number enjoy the benefit of the lec- 
tires. In the year of the Hegira 911, Ba- 
jezid II. built and endowed an academy 


. 


at 


IME ASIAN. 


: at Conſtantinople. - It has three profeſlots, and p | 


one hundred and twenty ſtudents, educated 
and ſupported by the revenues of the inſtitution. 


Salim I. who was a man .of learning, and a 
poet, built a royal moſque in the year of the 
Hegira 945, to which he annexed an academy 


_ endowed for the ſupport of about ninety ſtu- 


. dents, with their reſpective teachers. To theſe 


muſt be added the academy of Suleyman I, 
erected to the memory of a beloved ſon; and 
another in the year 954, adjacent to à ſuperb 


moſque, which he called Selimeny, after his 
own name; the academy dedicated to the me- 
mory ofthe Sultana. Mihru-Mah, daughter of 


Suleyman the Great; It was built in the year 
980 of the Hegira; that of Kilig Ali Baſha; 
the academy of the Sultan Ahmed I. who in 


he midſt of the occupations of war, and the 
intrigues of politics, diſcovered a paſſion for 


ſplendor, and for erecting magnificent edifices. 
In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
he built, at an immenſe EX pence, a temple in 


the Hippodrome ; being ambitious. to eclipſe 
the ſplendor of St. Sophia. The Abbé Tode 


rini calls this edifice “ a. prodigy of magnifi- 
-cence and ſkill ”, The Sultan, in order to ren- 
der i it more ornamental, was deſirous of add- 
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kde ie lx Adee in the form of Turrets; 
but as this was the characteriſtic diſtinQion 
of the moſque at Mecca, his project was op- 
poſed by the Mufti. The Prince was politic 
enough to reſpet this remonſtrance, while he 
was determined to accompliſh his deſign ; and 
he added a ſeventh Minaree to the moſque of 
the prophet, To this eee is the n 
. „ $2 


* 


* The Sultan Mahmoud, forming a deſign to 
build a'Moſque in the moſt modern taſte, pro- 
cured various plans and models from Italy, 
England, and France. But the plan which he. 
formed from theſe, being preſented to the religi- 
ous, they objected, that it reſembled a Christian 
temple rather than a Moſque, and adviſed 


him to give it more of the Mahomedan form, 


that he might not offend the populace, and ex- 


poſe himſelf to an inſurrection. Obliged to 


ſubmit in part, he united the two ſtyles of ar- 


chitecture 3 adding the elegance of the Euro- 
pean, to the Majeſty of the Ottoman manner. 
Oſman III. having completed the building, 


obtained a 'Fetfa from the Mufti to give it the 
name of Oſmania; and as it had not been 
completed and eee to God, he was 
empowered to conſider it as his own property. 
. 
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The ti has three colleges and i, 80 


feſſors, excluſive of the interpreter of the Ko- 
ran, and the Muderis who teaches arithmetic; 


The Students are from one hundred Spas MR 3 | 


to nN and dere in number. | \ 

"Ba the year a as the Moab, canto of 
Chriſt) Muſtapha III. erected an univerſity at 
Laleli, Which has ſeveral colleges, five-pro. 
feſſors, and about one hundred and thirty ſtu. 
dents. The academy of the Sultana Valide 


Vas erected by the late emperor Abdul Hamid, 
in the year 1194, (1780, Chriſtian era). It 
takes its name from the mother of Mahomed 


IV. The principal is” profeſſor of geometry 
and aſtronomy, well ſkilled in the law, posy 
sessed of much ornamental. learning, and is. ve» 


ry polite and communicative. The ſtudents : 


amount to about one hundred and eighty. They 
have ſeparate chambers, take but one meal in 
the twenty-four hours, and may not have 2 : 
wife ; theſe regulations being thought neces- 
sary to keep the head Clears and the ming at 
case. 


Their Rudieam: are Ras Fo with much ones 
and method ; they a are divided into ten claſles, 
under 


% 
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= - wiki nen denomtriation of Lim, which 
hh means ſcience, "viz. Grammar, [lm-Sarf ; 
Syntax, IIn-Nabbw; Logic. Itm-Mantik ; 
Morality, {1m-Adadb; the Science of Allegories, 
' Thm-Meany ; which ſerves alſo inſtead of rhe- 
toric; Theology, Him-Kelam ; Philoſophy, 
Itm-Hikmeth ; Juriſprudence, In- Fikibh ; 
the Koran, and its commentaries,” Hlnm-Tessir; 
| and the Oral Laws of the "Prophet, Un-Ha- 
F | 


— 


| The Ges or alphabets in uſe among 

the Turks, are diverſified in ten different ways. 

Each has its denomination, and its particular 

ufe. The ſimpleſt, and therefore the moſt 

- common, is the Negſth or Nesſthy, which is 
| generally uſed for books either in manuſcript; 
or printed. The Diviny is employed for let- 

ters, affairs in general, and more particularly 

5 for ordonances, » Fermanns, and for every thing 
_ relating tothe public offices. The Siyacath is re- 
: ſerved for what concerns the finances only. 
The Rit#'s for requeſts,” memoirs, and petiti- 

ons, The Talik and the Divanz-Nesſthiffy 

are particularly ſet apart for poems, chrono- 


be Compiler of this work is in possestetion of one of the 
Pan ordonances orFermanns written in the Divan or Court 


" grams, 


tun 18 . 


IR cond fugitive. pieces. The. Suluſs, 5 
| Suluſs-djeriesy,,and the Neſt-djerissy, are only. 
- for devices, inſcriptions, and legends; and the 
Diery, for brevets, diplomas, - as well as for, - 
| inſcriptions on Moſques, and other public edi- 
fices. . They uſe ſometimes alſo the Kufy for 
inſcriptions on temples. The Neſſthy, and the 
| Diviny, are the characters moſtly uſed among 
all claſſes of the nation. There are none but, 
the Keatibs or clerks, who apply to the reſt. 

_ They are peculiarly ſkil ful in eee 
ſo as to reſemble letters 6 ed. 


®.. 


The Stndents of che: Aer, Hog Rok: porn 
<xpy their time with this diverſity of letters 
but they add to their exerciſes, to a knowledge 


of the Koran, and its commentaries, the pro- 


nynciation appropriated for all The words of 


this book, which is accounted holy by all the 
Mahomedans. The accents, inflexious, pau- 
ſes in common reading, and in the pſalmody 


of 1 prayer, Gs all a PRINT Me ” 


e apply e- to the Perfiin poetry, the 
moſt eſteemed works of which are the Pend- 
attar, the Guluſtann, Boſtann, 
Hafiz, 

dic 


Schewketh, - 
Sarboeurſy, Oe. In the Perſian, Ara- 
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die, and Turkith languages, we find likewiſe 
z number of epic poems, amorous verſes, 
many other poetical works, and conſiderable 
collections of proverbs, r and ene Judi- 
cious ov 1096, wel a | | 


The preſent Giza Seignior Sultan Salim 
III. is much attached to, and an enconrager . 
of, the arts and fciences. Priming is at preſent 
practiſed at Conſtantinople with ſucceſs; the 
Turkiſh troops likewiſe improve greatly in 
military diſcipline, under the direction of ſe- 
veral French and other European officers, who 
have, within a few years, inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the confidence of the Ottoman 
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